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The Encyclicals and the United States 


JosepH P. Fitzpatrick, S.J. 
Fordham University 


Reprinted from THoucut* 


HE heart of the modern social 

problem rests in the problem of 
the human person. And the heart of 
this problem rests fundamentally in 
the organization of life around in- 
dustrial production. Briefly, it may 
be stated thus: In the presence of the 
huge and complicated organization of 
modern life, how can the individual 
develop himself as a person, have 
some awareness of the function which 
he performs in his society, enjoy the 
fulfillment of satisfactory relation- 
ships with other men, with the forces 
of nature, with the work of his own 
lands? How can he fulfill his obliga- 
lions to other persons when men are 
separated from each other by the 
old, mechanical functioning of the 


forms of organization which dominate 
modern life? This is the problem 
which has raised serious questions 
about the nature of modern indus- 
try, modern business, modern gov- 
ernment. 

Catholic scholars and writers have 
been trying to analyze this problem 
for many years. They have gone 
seriously about their work and, de- 
spite many points of doubt and ob- 
scurity, have come to fairly general 
agreement on the basic nature of the 
social problem of our day. They rec- 
ognize clearly that the problem can- 
not be analyzed adequately in terms 
of economics. It is not simply a matter 
of how much steel A can produce, or 
how much wages B should earn. For 
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the problem still exists, in fact exists 
more acutely, where the most steel is 
produced, and where the highest 
wages are earned. 

They recognize as well that it can- 
not be analyzed in terms of political 
organization alone. It is much more 
than a matter of what rights are se- 
eured by law, or what political liber- 
ties are guaranteed, terribly important 
as these are. 

For the problem, in its basic form, 
faces the liberal democracies as well 
as the: totalitarian states. It is the 
problem of the effect which our eco- 
nomic system, our methods of pro- 
duction and distribution have had on 
men’s social relationships. This can 
be analyzed only in terms of the en- 
tire social structure in which a man 
lives and acts, in terms of man’s 
essential need for personal fulfillment 
in and through and with certain social 
groups which keep alive the meaning 
of his daily existence—the family, 
the neighborhood, the parish, the 
small private property which is his 
own, the association of his working 
companions. 

It was in these terms that Pius 
XII discussed the problem in his 
Christmas Address of 1952;? it is in 
these terms that it is so ably dis- 
eussed in such writings as Growth 
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and Decline, by the late Cardin 
Suhard,? and in the brilliant ess 
“The New Man” by Henri de Luba! 
More recent discussions can be fom) 
in the wonderful symposium “Chr 
tian Humanism” published by Soci 
Order, May, 1953. In all of thee 
and in many other works, the natn 
of the social problem is clearly facei Wh 
and the writers acknowledge the » 
rious difficulties which will have t 
be overcome as men seek a solutin 

It is rather interesting, therefor, 
but somewhat puzzling, when om 
comes upon a recent book‘ by: 
Catholic writer who analyzes the m 
ture of American business in the ligt 
of Catholic social teaching, but wh 
shows little evidence that he unde 
stands the problem as it is general! 
discussed today. Not only does k¥* 
seem to miss the real meaning of tk 
social problem; he seems also tok 
unaware of the rather general agm 
ment of Catholic scholars on pr 
ticular economic and political qu’ 
tions on which he expresses a (it 
trary opinion. 
























Misses REAL MEANING 


In this latest little book Fates 
Keller proposes to demonstrate thd 
industrial capitalism in the Unitdyvr 
States is a fairly close approximaiay’™ 
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in 0 the social and economic ideals 
sq proposed in the statements of the 
wg?opes. To anyone who wishes to 
wig main quite satisfied with American 
rs big Business as it is, or rather as it 
iq vould be without Big Government 
weg ad Big Labor, the book will offer 
tm eat support and consolation. But 
jp who also wants to know the dan- 
gers of American capitalism, or even 
» yglte meaning of the papal statements, 
in vil find it necessary to look a little 
on ther than the pages of Father Kel- 
ug et. Unfortunately the book does not 
y igoesent a very keen analysis of the 
‘m@eonomic and social structure of 
ligt American capitalism; nor does it con- 
why tibute much to current discussions of 
deme very controversial issues about 
rah stial and economic reform. In fact, 
sh@igives such a favorable interpreta- 
f th tion of American business in the light 
» hp papal statements that it may hinder 
abetter understanding of both. 
The book begins with a brief re- 
view of the condemnations of Social- 
cogs as they appear in papal state- 
ents, although no effort is made to 
fine Socialism. Quite typical of its 
neral tone is the failure to distin- 
wihegeuish between Socialism and various 
tdeerms of nationalization. What is 
itdgrorse, Father Keller suggests that So- 
wiafalism and nationalization are the 
e (p. 15), a very dangerous and 
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misleading confusion at a time when 
the distinction between the two must 
be a primary concern of any writer 
who deals with contemporary social 
organization. In this context, it is 
surprising to find no reference, either 
here or in any part of the book, to 
the striking statement of Pope Pius 
XI in Quadragesimo Anno: 

For certain kinds of property, it is 
rightly contended, ought to be reserved 
to the state, since they carry with them 
a dominating power so great that it 
cannot without danger to the general 


welfare be entrusted to private indi- 
viduals (§ 114). 


Such just demands and desires have 
nothing in them now which is incon- 
sistent with Christian truth, and much 
less are they special to Socialism. Those 
who work solely towards such ends 
have, therefore, no reason to become 
Socialists (§ 115). 

The following chapter proposes to 
demonstrate that, in contrast to the 
condemnation of Socialism, there is 
strong support in the papal statements 
for the four major characteristics of 
American capitalism: private prop- 
erty; freedom of competition; free- 
dom of contract; freedom of enter- 
prise. There is a short discussion on 
the social responsibilities of property, 
but no attempt to distinguish between 
a five-acre farm and General Motors 
Corporation as forms of private prop- 
erty. The failure to point out that 
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a corporation like General Motors can 
be called “private property” only in 
a very restricted sense does not seem 
to concern Father Keller. The sec- 
tion on freedom of contract is devoted 
mainly to a justification of the wage 
contract and a refutation of the prin- 
ciple that co-management is a natural 
right of employes. This is followed 
by a suggestion that workers acquire 
ownership either directly by purchas- 
ing shares, or indirectly by having 
their union welfare funds or treas- 
uries invested in common shares. 
This, Father Keller believes, would 
provide a source of risk capital at a 
time when risk capital is sorely 
needed. There is a brief word on 
freedom of enterprise. 

A chapter on “Unrestricted Cap- 
italism” aims to make clear that 
American capitalism is not based on 
the irresponsible individualism of 
laissez-faire, but on a sound, morally 
and socially responsible individual- 
ism. There follow three important 
chapters pointing out that Big Busi- 
ness is very, very good; Big Govern- 
ment is very, very bad; and Big 
Labor is “. . . a greater threat to the 
common good than Big Business, be- 
cause big Union Leaders wield an 
economic power greater than that of 
Big Business” (p. 67). Some short 
chapters follow which discuss positive 
social policies and a Christian social 
order. Apparently in the Christian 
social order, the critical matter of 
determining wages will be reserved as 
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a management prerogative. Fathe 
Keller does not see fit even to inclu& 
“wages” in his list of things whic 
are “, . . normally matters of co. 
lective bargaining” (p. 90). 


Economic IMPLICATIONS 


The economic implications of fy 
ther Keller’s book should receive lo 
comment. They continue a messag 
he has been giving for a long tim, 
In 1947 he published a series of a. 
ticles in Ave Maria (Vol. 65, Nos. 9, 
10, 11) entitled “The Church and th 
Economic System.” These articles 
likewise aim to point out the mord 
support given by the encyclicals t 
American capitalism; they also pro 
pose that “. . . the main economi 
problem of the United States is ni 
extreme concentration of wealth an 
income, but rather lack of balance le 
tween different worker groups ani 
different geographical segments ¢ 
the economy” (No. 9, p. 263). h 
other words, the problem is not th 
gap between the rich and the poo, 
but between the worker who gels: 
high wage and the worker who ges 
a low wage. The remedy implies tha 
we must prevent the highly-pil 
worker from getting higher wags 
because these would lead to hight 
prices. Rather his increased prodw 
tivity should be distributed in love 
prices. There was no equal concn 
to keep the high profit corporatia 
from getting higher profits. Fath 
Keller’s regard for the profits of ot 
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portions received special attention 
in another series of articles which he 
published in Social Justice Review, 
“Are Profits Too High?” (Vol. 43, 
No.4) and “The Morality of Profits” 
(Vol. 43, Nos. 5 and 6). 

Some of the economic implications 
of these writings were given rather 
vere treatment by Father Carl P. 
Hensler in an article in The Catholic 
Educator, Jan., 1948,° “Does the 
Church Approve the American Eco- 
nomic System?” Father Hensler 
points out some of the weaknesses of 
Father Keller’s description of Ameri- 
can business, and presents rather con- 
vincing evidence that our American 
problems are much more closely re- 
lated to the concentration of wealth 
ad power than Father Keller gives 
one to believe. 

Another publication of Father Kel- 
ler, The National Income and Its Dis- 
tribution (Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, University of Notre Dame, 
1947), provoked an article by Fried- 
tich Baerwald in America (April 17, 
1948). Doctor Baerwald goes to 
some length to expose the serious de- 
fciencies in the economic analysis 
of Father Keller, and repeatedly ques- 
tions the conclusions of his economic 
research. 

Whatever may be the deficiencies 
in the economic analysis, it is the 
deficiencies in sociological analysis 
which disturb the present writer. It 
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is here that Father Keller fails to 
come to the real problem of the hu- 
man person. When he sets out to 
examine the growing collectivism of 
modern society, and the relationship 
of the individual to the social organ- 
ization of modern life, he expresses 
the firm conviction that “deperson- 
alization,” “collectivism,” and the 
breakdown of healthy individualism 
are all evils of the modern centralized 
state. He gives the distinct impres- 
sion that these are not related to the 
structure of the modern industrial en- 
terprise, and occur only when the 
bureaucratic state leads to “govern- 
mental domination of the individual” 
(p. 61). 


MISLEADING AND DANGEROUS 


This is not only far removed from 
the general direction of Catholic 
thought at the present, but any such 
simplification of the modern social 
problem can be misleading and dan- 
gerous. And when it comes from a 
writer who proposes to find support 
for this view in the encyclicals, it is 
a cause for serious concern. The sub- 
ordination of the individual to huge 
organizations which is pictured so 
vividly in the Christmas Address of 
1952, the depersonalization of mod- 
ern life, have not been caused by 
modern government; they have been 
caused primarily by the organization 
of social life around modern indus- 


‘Reprinted in Catholic Mind, XLVI (1948), 304 sq. 
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trial production. The only reason 
why governments can subordinate 
the individual so effectively today is 
because modern technology has cre- 
ated a huge, impersonal organization 
which enables strategic control at the 
top to dominate the lives of millions 
who are dependent on the highly com- 
plicated processes of production and 
distribution. And the most striking 
example of this concentration and or- 
ganization is not in Europe but in 
the United States, where division of 
labor and mechanization of function 
have reached an amazing level. The 
United States, not Europe, is the sym- 
bol of technology. 

This threat to personality by the 
impact of American industrial organ- 
ization is so striking a theme in so- 
ciological writing today that one won- 
ders how Father Keller could have 
disregarded it. Certainly he must be 
familiar with the works of Elton Mayo 
or T. N. Whitehead; Peter Drucker 
and Frank Tannenbaum; Clinton 
Golden, Wilbert Moore or David Ries- 
man! Even more important than 
this, he seems to miss the main point 
of some of the statements of Pius XII. 
It appears puzzling that he should 
select those quotations which seem to 
justify his interpretation of the Amer- 
ican system, and carefully omit every 
mention of the problem of modern 
industry which would not support his 
thesis. 

In the very document which he 
quotes extensively, the Christmas Ad- 
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dress of 1952, the Holy Father » 
peatedly attributes depersonalizatin 
to modern industrial organization, by 1 
Father Keller quotes only those 
tions which lead one to believe it; 
caused by the modern state. On pag He 
63 he gives a long quotation to thi 
effect, but mentions nothing about th 
section of the address which immed. 
ately precedes his quotation, wher 
His Holiness has this to say: “On 
knows where to look in social though 
for the technical concept of society, 
namely, in the gigantic enterprises d 
modern industry.” Then, paying dug ™ 
tribute to the benefits of modern inf ™ 
dustry and technology, as the Ho * 
Father never fails to do, he add §™ 
“But what must be denied is the 
modern social life should be reg H 
lated by them or be made to confom 
to them.” The Holy Father tha 
speaks with reverence of those tra: 
tional forms of agriculture and crafts 
manship which held such advantage 
for the family, the state and privat 7 
property. Then he adds: 

Modern industry has undoubted) 
had beneficial results, but the pmb 
lem which arises today is this: wil 
a world in which the only economt 
form to find acceptance is a vast pit 
ductive system be equally fitted to exet 
a happy influence upon society in gt 
eral and upon the three fundamen 
institutions of society in particula. 

We must answer that the impersmd 
character of such a world is conto§. 
to the fundamentally personal now 
of those institutions which the Cred 
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lus given to human society (Italics 


mine). 
The Holy Father is not talking here 
sbout the state, or about bureaucratic 





government, or about the New Deal. 
He is talking about the organization 
of modern industrial production, the 
most highly developed example of 
vhich is found here in the United 
States. And when he pleads later on 
inthe same address “. . . it is impera- 
tive to preserve from an unwholesome 
‘epersonalization’ the essential forms 
ofthe social order which we have just 
mentioned, and to use them to create 
ad develop human relationships,” he 
isnot pleading for the protection of 
modern American capitalism against 
subordination by the state; he is 
pleading for the preservation of the 
dd social unities which have been de- 
stroyed, in the United States as well 
as elsewhere, by the organization of 
modern society around industrial 
production. 


More extensive excerpts could be 
taken from other sections of the ad- 
dress where unemployment, exploita- 
tion, etc., are related to our highly 
complicated organizations. There is 
no doubt, as Father Keller indicates, 
that the over-organization of the mod- 
tm state is seriously criticized, as is 
the over-organization of the labor 
tion and the welfare agency. But 
ill these are functions that have de- 
veloped around the prior over-organ- 
ation of society by modern indus- 
rial production. To single out the 
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state for blame, while trying to de 
fend our American system of capital- 
ism as the protector of sound indi- 
vidualism, is to misread the meaning 
of the entire document. 


Risk CAPITAL 


It may be well to add a brief pas- 
sage from the same address concern- 
ing the risk capital which Father Kel 
ler discusses in his book: 

Therefore let those who are able to 
invest capital consider in the light of 
the common good—and with due re 
gard for their economic condition, to 
risks involved and opportunity offered— 
whether they can reconcile with their 
conscience their neglect and failure to 
make investments because of unreason- 
able caution. 

And finally, since the state is such 

a terrible threat in Father Keller’s 
eyes, it might be well to finish with 
another striking little passage which 
he did not mention in his book: 
. . . And where private initiative is 
inactive or inadequate, the public au- 
thorities are obliged to provide employ- 
ment, so far as possible, by undertaking 
works of general utility, and to facili- 
tate by counselling and other means 
the finding of employment by those 
who seek it. 

If one wishes to go beyond the 
Christmas Address of 1952, there is 
ample material to indicate whether 
the Holy Father considers American 
industrial organization an ideal ex- 
pression of Catholic principles. One 
need only read the Easter Message of 
1939 where the Pope speaks so sadly 
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about unemployment, and implies 
that it is related not only to modern 
governments, but to the structure of 
modern industry. Or one could read 
the Christmas Address of 1948 where 
he speaks of the obligation of the 
Christian “. ... when pleas for help 
come to him from those in economic 
distress, when he knows the aspira- 
tions of the working class for more 
normal and just conditions of life; 
when he is aware of an economic 
system that puts money above social 
obligations. . . .” One could read 


the speech he gave on September 1, 
1944, commemorating the fifth anni- 
versary of the outbreak of war, in 
which he discussed the three major 
abuses of property: excessive concen- 


tration of economic goods with quasi- 
impossibility for the worker to get 
property of his own; elimination of 
medium ownership; economic and 
political domination of immense 
power and resultant development of 
multitudes who have no security, no 
genuine interest in things of the spirit, 
no aspiration to true freedom. 


Finally, it may be well to quote an 
important passage from the Holy Fa- 
ther’s address to the Italian Agricul- 
tural Confederation, November, 1946: 


Only too often it happens that eco- 
nomic life and employment of capital 
are no longer ruled by human needs 
in their natural and real importance. 
On the contrary, what needs are satis- 
fied and to what extent, is decided in 
the interests of capital and its profits. 
In consequence, it is not man’s labor 


for the general welfare that attrag 
and uses capital, but capital whi¢ 
moves labor about like pawns in a gam 
of chess. . . . In the divinely wil 
order, man would be the master @ 
things by his labor; he would not 
dominated by them. 


MISREPRESENTING THE HEART 07 
THE PROBLEM 


It is perfectly clear from these qu. 
tations that the Holy Father attributy 
depersonalization and the dominating, 
of the individual to the organizatin 
of modern life around industrial pw 
duction. When the collective sta 
arises, it simply capitalizes on a sit. 
ation that industry has already cr 
ated. There is no doubt that the Hoh 
Father is concerned about the da 
gers of nationalization, the danges 


of a state which would destroy pif... 


vate property. Father Keller has sp 
plied ample quotations to indica& 
this. But if these statements are usd 
to justify the conviction that Amen 
can industry approaches an ideal d 
social organization which the colle 
tive state would destroy, then Fathe 
Keller is misrepresenting the vey 
heart of the problem as the Pope has 
described it. Nor is there anythin 
in the Holy Father’s statements which 
belittles or denies the great values d 
our American industrial system. It 
repeatedly acknowledges his admire 
tion for its achievements. But om 
will never protect these values al 
advance these achievements by dey 
ing some of the extremely serial 
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tiingers Which are inherent in the 
“Bey nature of American capitalism, 
iwhich His Holiness has been try- 


CoNCEPT OF GOVERNMENT 


Finally, a word must be said about 
fther Keller’s concept of govern- 
ynt. As remarked before, it is sig- 
iificant that nowhere in Father Kel- 
l’s book is any reference made to 
he statements, expressed repeatedly 
ly the Popes, about the obligations 
of the government to promote the 
gneral welfare. And this sometimes 
means taking a very intimate part in 
the economic activities of a nation. 
Father Keller is a strong “States’ 
Rights man” although he does not 
sem to realize that many a local in- 
justice hides behind the constitutional 
principle of States’ rights. At the 
present moment, employers in a 
‘Southern State are refusing absolutely 
to bargain with their employes in the 
sugar cane fields; other citizens in 
the same State are fostering a “right 
to work” law that would cripple the 
eflectiveness of labor unions; other 
citizens are struggiing to retain an 
wehristian practice of racial segre- 
gation. All these are being defended 
against “interference” from the Fed- 
etal Government on the basis of 
States’ rights, and Father Keller could 
easily be used to support their po- 
sition. This is hardly an example of 
MB the “common welfare” which the 
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Holy Father begs the government to 
promote. 

Furthermore, Father Keller inter- 
prets the growth of Federal power in 
terms of the encroachment of the 
power of government; he never speaks 
of it in terms of the growth of com- 
plicated industry which can be regu- 
lated for the common good only by 
exercising government power on a 
national level. Huge, nation-wide 
capitalism can be effectively regulated 
only by huge, nation-wide govern- 
ment. Father Keller ought to willingly 
concede this fact since he frankly 
admits that the goodness of American 
capitalism is due to the fact that gov- 
ernment regulation has made it re- 
sponsible to the public interest (pp. 
46-48). 

It is somewhat difficult, therefore, 
to appreciate just how Father Keller 
manages to draw his conclusions from 
papal statements. This book of his 
seems to follow a pattern of ideas 
which are even more sharply stated 
in an earlier book by Clarence Man- 
ion, Key to Peace. Both of these 
works are advocating a form of in- 
dividualism which is far removed 
from the genuine human dignity and 
freedom which is asserted in the en- 
cyclicals as a Catholic ideal. What 
they are really advocating is a form 
of individualism which may permit 
a relatively few privileged people to 
enjoy a freedom from government 
control such as will enable them to 
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keep countless others under various 
forms of economic domination, how- 
ever moderate or enlightened the lat- 
ter may be. 

Both these books interpret our 
growing collectivism in terms of gov- 
ernment encroachment and despot- 
ism, never in terms of the collectiv- 
ism which has been the result of our 
modern technological organization, 
and with which the government 
has had to cope in its effort to pro- 
mote the common good. Both of 
them interpret individual freedom as 
it would apply to Yankee farmers in 
Colonial Massachusetts, not to the 
millions of men and women who seek 
to have a sense of individuality and 
personal dignity in the midst of the 
complicated society of our present 
day. Both of them speak of the mor- 
ally and socially responsible individu- 
alism which thrives in the midst of 
modern industry, but is corrupted by 
the touch of government. 

It is Clarence Manion who, if he 
does not supply the key to peace, may 
at least supply the key to the puzzle 
of the source of these confusing ideas. 
For Clarence Manion, the state seems 
servile to the individual—for exam- 
ple: “To American principle the state 
is a servile and secondary thing which 
picks up where conscience unfortun- 
ately falls down” (Key, p. 77), and 
“Government [is] a Necessary Evil” 
(ibid.). Nothing could be farther 
removed from the genuine ideal of 
the state in Catholic thought. 
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These remarks are not meant toh 
critical of Father Keller’s effort 
call attention to the really importa 
values of American capitalism, aj 
to save it from the menace of qf 
lectivism. This is deserving of gra 
praise. But these values will new 
be preserved by refusing to acknoy 
ledge in our highly organized af 
impersonal modern industry the sam 
dangers of collectivism which k 
rightly acknowledges in the high 
organized and impersonal labor unin 
or government. 


NATURE OF A COMMUNITY 


It appears to the present write 
that much of Father Keller’s difficuly 
is centered in a failure to understa 
the real nature of “society” or “com 
munity” as distinct from the sta 
One gets the impression from bi 
writing that a healthy society consis 
of a number of distinct and ink 
pendent individuals each acting mo 
ally and responsibly, over against 
state, the main function of whichi 
to see that the individuals do not # 
irresponsibly. . The concept of acum 
munity, a group of men bound & 
gether intimately by common loyt 
ties and values and fulfilling a dé 
nite social function, does not app 
clearly in his writing. He does m 
seem to realize that man doe ™ 
become a member of society ## 
individual; that his life in socieyi—; 
always through the intermedi 
groups which give him a sense of 
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Ming known and accepted; which en- 

WE ble him to fulfill some vital function 
for his fellow men and be appreciated 
for it; in which he always finds the 
itimate meanings of his life inti- 
mitely associated with the essential 
wiivities of getting food, making 
dothes, providing shelter and pro- 
tection. 

These are the “natural communi- 
ties” in which men essentially live, 
rough which and in which they be- 
cme fully developed persons. These 
we the communities which, at times, 
have chosen to create organized in- 
stitutions of government to promote 
their interests. These small commu- 
tities, it is true, have not been with- 
out their own problems and tyrannies 
ittimes, but in general the beginning 
of freedom and the preservation of 

if freedom were centered in the human 
group, the “natural community.” 


The tragedy of industrial society 
has resulted from the fact that these 
‘f natural communities were shattered. 
And man actually became (what Fa- 
ther Keller seems ideally to picture 
him) an isolated individual free to 
compete and to survive on the strength 
of his own effort and under the guid- 
mce of his own moral principles. 

Social history has shown the ulti- 
mate condition in which this man 
fnds himself: no group to which he 
. Bitels he belongs; no kin to share his 
ideals and support his aspirations; 
to fellows who really know his work 
md appreciate his service; no loyal 
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neighborhood to keep vividly before 
him the meanings and values of his 
life in a thousand customs and tra- 
ditions; no parish to bind him back 
to God, and bind back, with himself, 
the work of his hands and the loyal- 
ties of his mind and heart. Indus- 
trial man, he does not seek his per- 
fection as a member of a community; 
he stands, the ideal of Protestant as- 
ceticism, alone and self-reliant, to 
work out his salvation by the light of 
his unaided conscience, and _ the 
strength of his unsupported will. He 
is the “uprooted,” the free individual, 
no longer bound to the loyalties and 
values of a community, but free to be 
fitted to the demands of production 
and efficiency. This is the “deper- 
sonalized” individual who is the prob- 
lem of contemporary society. 


APPROACHING THE SOLUTION 
This is the level on which the mod- 


ern social problem must be explored 
and analyzed. And this will never be 
done by making a plea for strong 
States’ rights and limited Federal 
regulation; for big, national business 
and local, restricted unions. Nor will 
it be done, as others have proposed 
to do it, by subordinating big busi- 
ness to big labor, or by eliminating 
private industry, or by crippling it 
with excessive government control. 
For the problem of the person has 
been provoked by the nature of mod- 
ern technology and industrial produc- 
tion. Many improvements in the sys- 
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tem will undoubtedly be achieved by 
men with political freedom, or by 
workingmen and businessmen who 
seek to organize production to serve 
the common welfare. But fundamen- 
tally the problem will continue 
whether industrial production is op- 
erated by big private business, a to- 
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of retaining or restoring “the funk 
mentally personal nature” of such jp 
stitutions as the family, state and Dr 





vate property, within a highly co 
plicated technological world whid 
threatens to suppress the person. By 
the solution will best be approache 
by admitting honestly the serious du. 





talitarian state or by some coopera- 
tive combination of big industry and 
big labor unions. It is the problem 


gers, as well as the advantages, ¢ 
modern industry or American By 
Business. 


Ramblin’ 


Each year about this time I figure up how much in taxes you as a Cathole 
are saving your neighbor by supporting your own schools. 

The figure is exact only as concerns the City of Peoria, but it should be abot 
the same over the whole diocese. And each year I am astounded by the amout 

The Peoria Board of Education says that during the 1954-55 school yeari 
will cost $250 to educate each grade school pupil and $400 to educate each hig 
schoo] student. These are simple operating expenses—not the capital investmat 
in school buildings themselves. And the figures are not just guesses. This is th 
amount the city actually charges pupils coming to its schools from outlying ares 

The Catholic grade schools of the City of Peoria have 3,844 pupils (this 
cludes most of St. Thomas’ Parish, which lies mainly in Peoria Heights). A+ 
cording to the above figures, these pupils would cost the city an extra $961, 
The two Catholic high schools have 1,052 students. They would cost the city a 
extra $420,800. 

Added together, the grade and high school figures total $1,381,000. That i 
how much the Catholics of the City of Peoria will save the city’s school syste 
during 1954-55. In some parts of the diocese, where the Catholic percentage 
higher, the saving to the city will be even higher proportionately —Msgr. Robe 
Peters in the Peorta REcIsTER, Sept. 26, 1954. 
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The Price of Freedom 


AnTHONY C. O’FLynn, S.J. 
Loyola University, New Orleans 





An address at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M., June 9, 1954 


i world today is engaged in a 
struggle which threatens to em- 
brace every land, every nation, every 
individual. Atheistic Communism, in 
aviolent and spectacular thrust, has 
pushed out from the frontiers of the 
land that was its breeding place. Com- 
munists, toughened for the fight, dis- 
tiplined by the iron hands of their 
masters, have successfully broken 
down any opposition put in their 
way. 

Why have the Communists suc- 
weded? What is their secret that has 
caused vast lands and innumerable 
men to fall into their hands? If we 
reply that Stalin and Malenkov and 
thir infamous Communist ideology 
have caused all this, we are giving 
oly a partial answer; and partial 
amswers make for superficial analyses. 
We must dig deep and ask ourselves 
more searching questions. 

What caused Communism? What 
abled this hideous philosophy to 
sage, with 20 men in 1917, its first 
successful revolution, and within 37 
years to enslave 830 million people 
ind one-third of the earth’s surface? 
What kind of a world makes it pos- 


sible for a man like Malenkov and his 
henchmen to poison the minds of 
millions of youth, to mould them into 
history’s most fanatical fighting 
force and poise them to set the world 
ablaze from pole to pole? 

These questions are of transcendent 
importance. We must find the right 
answers or risk disaster in our fail- 
ure. We must in all humility examine 
the causes of our profound bewilder- 
ment and frustration. The process 
will not be easy, but it is an essential 
part of the price we must pay for 
freedom. 

In the first place, let it be said 
with emphasis: Communism is an 
effect, not a cause. It is a rushing in 
to fill the void created by the failures 
of the West. If more people were will- 
ing to admit this simple fact, there 
would be less confusion as to what 
positive measures must be taken to 
withstand Communism and eventually 
to roll it back. 

No reasonable person can doubt 
that the present emergency calls for 
an adequate building up of our mili- 
tary and economic resources and 
those of our allies. But only very 
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simple or very deluded persons be- 
lieve that overwhelming offensive and 
defensive armaments or “massive re- 
taliation” can slay the monster and 
insure genuine and permanent de- 
‘liverance from the threat of Com- 
munist enslavement. To think that 
they can is to ignore the clearly 
phrased challenge Karl Marx hurled 
at the world in 1848—a challenge 
Communists have iterated and reiter- 
ated at every available opportunity 
from that day to this: 

. . . Communists everywhere support 
every revolutionary movement against 
the existing social and political order 
of things. . .. The Communists disdain 
to conceal their views and aims. They 
openly declare that their ends can be 
attained only by the forcible overthrow 
of all existing social conditions. Let the 
ruling classes tremble at a Communist 
revolution. The  proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win (The Communist 
Manifesto). 

It is abundantly clear from the 
writings and actions of Marx and his 
followers that “all existing social 
conditions” means the _ religious, 
philosophical, moral, political and 
economic institutions which comprise 
the civilization of the West. It is also 
clear that the forceful overthrow 
through bloody revolution of these 
institutions and the substitution there- 
for of dialectical materialism with 
its accompanying institutions are of 
the very essence of Communism. In 
other words, Communism is the nega- 
tion of all the West stands for, of that 
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philosophy of man and of sociey 
which, despite the excrescences ¢ 
materialism, is “still at the heart ¢ 
the West.” It is the Red Army af 
Navy and Air Force. But it is aly 
an idea challenging the mind of tk 
modern world. 


InviTING CATASTROPHE 


Those also misconceive the natu 
of the Communist threat who ente. 
tain the fiction that although Con 
munists may be tough customers 
deal with, yet we can strike a work 
able bargain with them whereby the 
and we can live at peace. This » 
proach has brought us much griefi 
the years following World War ll 
Communism is pledged to wot 
conquest. It does not want peace; i 
cannot survive in conditions of peat. 
To view Communism otherwise is 
invite catastrophe. 

Equally dangerous is the attitude 
of those who close their eyes to th 
serious distortions of right order 
the West, and who content and eva 
pride themselves on _ remainimg 
strictly “anti” in their relationshy 
to Communism. In this class # 
found many well-intentioned Ame 
cans who, in their ignorance, ofa 
put the label of “Socialism” or ev 
“Communism” on thoroughly soul 
economic and social programs ¢ 
signed to remedy the violation ¢ 
justice which cause the unrest al 
discontent upon which Commull 
thrives. 
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There will be assured hope of ulti- 
mite victory over Communism only 
yhen it is generally recognized that 
Communism is dynamic negativism. 
tis cleverly geared to capitalize on 
the spiritual, political, economic and 
wcial failures which, in the prevail- 
ing culture of the West, leave voids 
in millions of men’s souls as well as 
heir stomachs. In the words of Dr. 
'B(harles Malik, Minister of Lebanon 
to the United States: 


There are many phases of Western 
life which are repulsively materialistic. 
The spirit of business and gain, the 
maddening variety of things exciting 
your concupiscence, the utter selfishness 
of uncoordinated activity, all this is not 
wmething to attract and inspire. To the 
superficial observer who is unable to 
penetrate to the core of love and truth 
vhich is stil] at the heart of the West, 
there is little to choose between the 
wulless materialism of the West and 
the militant materialism of the East. 

... There is a corresponding bank- 
tuptey of fundamental ideas. There is 
thus in this realm an unequal struggle 
for the hearts of men between Commu- 
tism and the West. Communism dis- 
plays a set of generic ideas—I believe 

the most part false—in which it 
passionately believes, for which Com- 
‘Bunists are willing—I believe mis- 
glidedly—to die. There is no compar- 
ible ideological passion in the West. 
The talk about democracy, freedom, 
kpresentative government, is woefully 
imdequate: it deals for the most part 
vith pure form, sheer external ma- 
thinery, It does not satisfy man’s deep- 
tt cravings for friendship and under- 
standing and truth and love. (Malik, 
Dr. Charles, War and Peace, Free 
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Europe Committee, 110 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y., pp. 29 and 30.) 


SacrED Trust BETRAYED 


If we would have the courage hon- 
estly to appraise Dr. Malik’s indict- 
ment at face value, we would have 
to admit that in many ways we have 
betrayed a sacred trust. We have al- 
lowed ourselves to grow soft under 
the debilitating influences of a gadget- 
conscious, sensate civilization. We 
have forgotten that democracy is a 
dynamic and magnetic thing only as 
long as it remains true to the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded. 
Finally, as inevitably it would, our 
almost exclusive preoccupation with 
material things has caught up with 
us. If we examine the extent to which 
materialistic principles have per- 
meated our national and individual 
lives, we will discover the reason why 
the greatest and most powerful na- 
tion on earth is now engaged in a 
struggle for survival. 


Our educational system is largely 
focused on training its students how 
to be material successes in life, with 
little or no concern for the higher 
values of human living. We tolerate 
and even honor as profound thinkers 
such men as John Dewey, who boldly 
proclaims that the universe has no 
final end or purpose, that it is a huge 
machine without any intelligent 
power that set it up, and without any 
intelligent power that can control it; 
and Bertrand Russell, who vitiates 
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the very concept of democracy when 
he teaches: 

No fire, no heroism, no intensity of 
thought and feeling can preserve an 
individual beyond the grave. All the 
labor of the ages, all the devotion, all 
the inspiration, all the noonday bright- 
ness of human genius are destined to 
extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system. 

In our legal world the philosophy 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes has gained 
widespread acceptance. Basic to 
Holmes’ philosophy is his view that 
there is “no reason for attributing to 
man a significance different in kind 
from that which belongs to a baboon 
or a grain of sand.” He identifies a 
right with the physical power to en- 
force it; in other words “might makes 
right.” 

In our economic and industrial re- 
lations the pursuit of self-interest and 
rugged individualism has become so 
identified with the American way of 
life as to make this extreme individ- 
ualistic formula almost synonymous 
with patriotism. This everybody-for- 
himself approach has converted eco- 
nomic activity into an arena wherein 
oftentimes management and _ labor, 
forgetting their necessary dependence 
one upon the other, battle as though 
they were striving to prove Marx 
right in his contention that capitalists 
and workers are irreconcilable ene- 
mies. It is true that American techno- 
logical know-how has given us one 
of the highest standards of living in 
the world. But for all that, even in 
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America there are millions of under. 
fed, under-clothed and _ under-she. 
tered families and individuals. Eve 
in America there are among good 
people dangerous rumblings of dis 
content over the inequities existing 
in our economic system. 


SocrAL RELATIONS 


Our attitude toward social relations 
involves a clearly defined white 
supremacy complex. In America ve 
look out over the colored races; and, 
though we may proclaim, as th 
Supreme Court recently did, equality, 
yet we act as if we, the white race, 
are superior to all others. Apart from 
the unchristian and undemocratic im- 
plications of this position, we must 
consider the havoc that the theory of 
white-supremacy is working in inter 


national relations. Three-fourths of | 


the world’s population is non-white 
We must win the loyalty of at leat 
a majority of these people if we ever 
hope to defeat Communism. Yet, u- 
less we change our racial practices 
here in America, there is scant chance 
that we can endear ourselves to the 


350 million natives of India and | 
teeming other non-white millions in | 


Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, Borneo and Ceylon—by telling 
them that they are inferior to us. 

If we were to compile a philosophy 
made up of contributions from Jol 
Dewey, Bertrand Russell, Oliver Wer 
dell Holmes, the economic indivié 
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ualist, the white-supremacy advo- 
cate, we would have a fairly accurate 
measure of the standard of thought 
and action accepted by at least a 
significant minority of the American 
people. And I submit that with such 
a philosophy we stand little chance of 
beating down the philosophy of Com- 
munism. For however much these 
philosophies may differ in their ex- 
ternal expression, they are essentially 
the same in their materialistic inter- 
pretation of life and in their ruling 
God out of the practical affairs of 
men. It is in this sense that Dr. Malik 
speaks when he says that “there is 
little to choose between the soulless 
materialism of the West and the mili- 
tant materialism of the East.” 

If this were the complete picture 
of the West and of the American way 
of life, then we should be honest 
enough with ourselves and decent 
enough with our soldiers, sailors and 
marines to tell them that Western 
civilization and the American way of 
life are not worth suffering, fighting, 
bleeding and dying for. For if there 
is no God, and man is nothing more 
than a highly developed form of ani- 
mal life, then we might as well fold 
up now; for Malenkov is right and 
his militant materialism will sooner 
or later triumph over our dispirited 
secularism. If there is no God, as 
Dewey, Russell, Holmes and Malen- 
kov say, then there is no morality, no 
freedom, no justice, no decency worth 
the shedding of a drop of blood. 
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But happily there is another side, 
the true side of the West and of 
America. There is “the core of love 
and truth at the heart” of our civili- 
zation. “Communism must thor- 
oughly understand the fact that it is 
standing face to face with, and rebel- 
ling against the West—the Greek, 
Roman, Hebrew, Christian, humane 
traditions of the West—and not only 
the unhappy West of secularism, lib- 
eralism, capitalism and imperialism” 
(War and Peace, p. 38). 


TRUE SIDE OF AMERICA 


Beneath the wounds inflicted on 
the West and on America by rank 
materialism, which sacrifices the 
higher values of the intellect to the 
grovelling demands of the senses, 
there still lie a sound body and a 
noble soul. It is this body of faith, 
of truth, of love that we must revital- 
ize; it is this soul, whose aspirations 
reach into eternity, that we must re- 
capture. As Dr. Malik explains: 


Communism is a doctrine of despair. 
Its only and complete answer therefore 
lies in the existence of hope. If the 
Western world can show a way to eradi- 
cate the shame and scandal of poverty, 
of exploitation, of oppression, of greed, 
without resort to social revolution and 
class-struggle and dictatorship: if it can 
place these material values in their 
proper subordinate place within the 
context of a mighty spiritual movement 
which will be revolutionary without be- 
ing subversive, and which will draw its 
substance from the infinite riches of the 
Western positive tradition, then the 
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necessity for Communism will vanish, These principles teach us that there 
es er now — — is a God above us, the Creator and 
ae i 35) aid forever (War a Ruler of the world. They teach us 
eat? , 9 that man, every man, is made in the 
How can all this be done? Amer- . . 
, . image and likeness of God, and con. 
ica has the answer. If ever a nation ei : aan. ante 
had a rendezvous with Destiny, that ee ee = 
: i : ., the prince of creation, the master. 
nation is our own. It is America’s —. : : . 
: piece of God’s handiwork, the unique 
destiny under God to lead the world “i _ 
product of Divine Omnipotence, con § .. 
back to the open road of peace, of +). : : is 
ripen stituted as he is of perishable clay § . 
justice, of freedom. Our own Declara- : ‘ a. : ine 
: but imperishable spirit destined for 
tion of Independence, perhaps the . . be 
: : immortality. They teach us that man, 
loftiest expression of fundamental , . (A 
: - every man, is a sacred being, more 
values in any political record, : ‘ 1 un 
enti precious than the material world and § 
. all the riches thereof, and that he 
We hold these truths to be self-evi- cannot be made a cog in the collective du 
dent, that all men are created equal, hi f il ful ot 
that they are endowed by their Creator ™@°7 Mery Of an a — _ State, ar 
with certain inalienable rights, that They teach us that political society is St 
among these are life, liberty and the the instrument in the hands of a free 
pursuit of happiness. people, not alone to preserve law and | 
By only one process can the suffer- order, but also to insure a reign of § p 
ing, the sorrow, the destruction, the justice for all its citizens regardless in 
slaughter of these our times be made of religion, race or national origin. 
to serve as the foundation of a hap- By virtue of these principles America, | 
pier world to come. This is the pro- for all its serious faults, has given | j, 
cess of accepting the sublimely cor- her people the most equitable form f 4 
rect principles of this second sentence of government in the history of the J ;. 
of the Declaration of Independence world. p 
and of activating these principles in This is freedom in its finest flower. § , 
our personal, social and political Thank God, whatever the price, this § , 
lives. freedom is worth fighting for! ‘ 
“ i 
y 
Political and religious division in the world is not willed by God. This cross , 
is the consequence of the sin of men: men in the Church and men in the world §$ 
Division, heresy, schism, all being sins, cannot be willed by God. Division isa § * 





cross which men made for themselves, while the great Cross of Christ is the unique 
principle of unity, because it is the principle of reunion and universal restoration. 
—Bernard Lambert in the Commonweal, Nov. 5. 1954. 
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= NE of the dark and perhaps 
a malevolent ironies of our times 
is that, despite the steadily mounting 


increase, from year to year, of mem- 
T | bership in the Alcoholics Anonymous 
, | (A.A.) movement, and despite A.A.’s 
o unequalled record of success in re- 
i storing alcoholics to sobriety and pro- 
© | ductive lives after many—or even all 
- other—means had failed, alcoholics 
7 ae on the increase in the United 
® FE States. 

a I learned this unhappy fact in a re- 


¢ cent interview with Father Ralph S. 
| Pfau, who told me: “They’re increas- 


| ing by leaps and bounds.” 

je Father Pfau should know. A priest 
 T ofthe Archdiocese of Indianapolis, he 
. has devoted himself exclusively for 


the the past eleven years, with ecclesiast- 

ical permission, to the study of the 
problem of alcoholism and the means 
his of combatting it. He is familiar with 

ill the theories as to the causes of al- 
coholism, and all the so-called cures, 
in and out of sanatoria. He is con- 
versant with the findings of all repu- 
table research groups. He knows the 
giritual, medical and psychiatric 
approaches. 
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During all these eleven years, he 
has travelled an average of 50,000 
miles annually, has conferred with 
priests, ministers, rabbis, physicians, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, probation 
officers, police officials and operators 
of sanatoria—all who have any con- 
nection with the alcoholic in some 
capacity. He has lectured—often in 
several cities and towns in the course 
of a week—before A. A. groups. He 
has given thirteen retreats every year, 
always spaced four weeks apart, to 
A. A. groups, an over-all 70 per cent 
of whom are non-Catholics. During 
the past seven years he has written 
a series of seven “Golden Books” for 
A. A. members, a series recently rec- 
ommended by the Gregorian Univer- 
sity in Rome as “a superb and effec- 
tive undertaking of rehabilitation, 
social, moral and spiritual.” 

When Father Pfau told me alcohol- 
ism was on the increase in this nation 
despite the A.A. program’s formid- 
able achievement since its inception 
eighteen years ago, I naturally won- 
dered why. 

“That’s a large question,” he said. 
“One certain reason is that more peo- 
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ple are drinking than ever before. 
Another is the still widespread mis- 
conception as to what constitutes an 
alcoholic, as differentiated from any 
other type of drinker or drunkard. 
Another is secularism. 


A SPIRITUAL PROGRAM 


“The A.A. is a spiritual program, 
in which the members, admitting they 
are powerless over alcohol, and that 
their lives have become unmanage- 
able, turn their will and their lives 
over to God as they understand Him. 
Too many alcoholics, their friends 
and their relatives seem to have a 
greater faith in science than in God. 
They will first and for a long time 
try medical and psychiatric help, or 
almost anything. Just as with many 
persons confronted by other grave 
problems, they will turn to God only 
after every purely human remedy has 
failed. This, in fact, is the case with 
the overwhelming majority of those 
who finally join A.A. And that is 
one reason why only one-tenth of all 
alcoholics in the United States em- 
brace the A.A. program today.” 

Father Pfau derived this estimate 
of one-tenth by comparing the A. A. 
membership rolls—there are about 
150,000 members—with the survey 
findings of the Yale University School 
for Alcoholic Studies as to the total 
number of alcoholics, i.e., compul- 
sive drinkers, in this nation. 

“The public,” he said, “is still 
largely unaware of the distinct differ- 
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ence between a drunkard and an al. 
coholic. A man or a woman may 
get drunk often, or may drink exces. 
sively every day, and not be an alco. 
holic, if he or she drinks wilfully, 
whether for the ‘kick,’ or to escape 
monotony, or to drown a sorrow, ot 
for any other reason. He or she may 
remain a heavy drinker or a periodic 
drunkard. But a true alcoholic doe 
not get drunk for any conscious reg. 
son. The true alcoholic is not a 
wilful but a compulsive drinker. In 
fact, by the time a heavy drinker or 
drunkard has become an alcoholic, 
he or she does not want to get drunk, 
fears even to take one drink, knowing 
this is like lighting a fuse that wil 
lead to an inevitable explosion, and 
knowing full well by long experience 
the likely horrible consequences. The 
true alcoholic gets drunk against his 
or her will.” 

Father Pfau defined a true alco 
holic as “any man or woman who, 
having taken one drink, cannot guar- 
antee his or her sobriety.” 

He emphasized that there is no 
such thing as an ex-alcoholic. 





“Once an alcoholic, always ana: _ 


coholic, i.e., a person who cannot 
take one drink. A.A. members who 
have been sober a year, five years, or | 
ever since the movement was founded, 
know they’re still alcoholics. To us 
medical terminology, they know that 
compulsive drinking is an_ allergy 








coupled with an obsession. 
“Unfortunately, too many priests 
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have been unable to help alcoholics, 
in or out of the confessional, because 
they don’t realize that there is such a 
thing as compulsive drinking. A pen- 
itent may confess to habitual drunk- 
enness, and say: ‘Father, I just can’t 
help it, I just can’t stop drinking, and 
believe me, I have tried, and I’m 
ashamed of my failure.’ So what does 
many a well-meaning priest do? 
He tells the fellow he must stop, 
that he is making life a horror for 
himself, his family and his friends, 
and will wind up going insane, losing 
his soul, or both. So what does the 
true alcoholic do? He hurries to the 
first bar and buys a bottle to cushion 
the horror of the present and soften 
the coming of doom. 

“Had the priest caught him before 
his drinking became compulsive, he 
could have impressed him with his 
sinfulness. Of course, sin is involved, 
past sin, when the drinking was wil- 
ful. But now a compulsion neurosis 
has developed, and the man is suffer- 
ing from a disease of the will. The 
element of free will is never wholly 
absent, and the sin is at the root of 
the disease, but in some obscure and 
complex way. 


SINNER AND NEUROTIC 


“The alcoholic is both a sinner and 
a neurotic. Many priests, ministers 
and rabbis need to know this, and to 
be able to distinguish between a true 
alcoholic and any other type of drink- 
er or drunkard. On the other hand, 
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secular-minded educators, psychia- 
trists and operators of liquor-cure 
sanitariums need to recognize that 
there is such a thing as sin, instead of 
regarding compulsive drinking solely 
as a neurosis. As with many other 
subjects, there is too much ‘either-or’ 
thinking on this one. Alcoholism is a 
disorder of the entire personality, 
highly complex and often fatal. So- 
cially, it seems bound up with a gen- 
eral increase of drinking due to a lack 
of religious certitude and a far-spread 
moral relativism. 


“More and more women, and more 
and more young people are becoming 
alcoholics. In the early years of the 
A. A. movement, some 16 per cent of 
the members were women. Today 35 
per cent are women. Eleven years 
ago, when I was lecturing before 
A. A. groups, I rarely met a member 
who was under forty years of age. 
Today, at virtually any A. A. meeting, 
one sees quite a sprinkling of young 
men and women in their late teens 
and early twenties.” 

Why is it that certain drinkers be- 
come alcoholics, while others do not? 


Father Pfau, a sturdy and sinewy 
man of middle stature, stared at me 
through spectacles, the lenses of which 
make his large eyes seem even larger, 
as if I’d asked him to explain the rid- 
dle of the Sphinx. 

“Who knows?” he said, gesturing 
with his hands. “Medical science 
doesn’t pretend to know. With any 
individual, it may be a certain phys- 
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ical condition, a mental state, a spir- 
itual disorder, or all three. However, 
having talked with a few thousand 
alcoholics in my time, I’d say that, 
prior to having become alcoholics, 
they’d long felt insecure. The stories 
most told me revealed they’d either 
been over-pampered or over-neglected 
as children. Even those who had 
made outstanding successes in busi- 
ness, the preiessions, the arts or the 
sciences had always felt unsure of 
themselves.” 

Contrary to the belief of many, 
Father Pfau does not believe that 
most had been escapists, out to avoid 
feelings of physical, mental or spir- 
itual inferiority by taking to drink 
and entering into a quasi-dream 
world where they could seem magni- 
ficent, heroic, invincible. 

He passed a hand over his wavy 
brown hair and smiled ruefully. 

“It’s the old story of which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg. It’s hard 
to say, with some, whether a Big Shot 
complex is the cause or only the effect 
of the drinking. True, many initially 
drink to rise above some sorrow or 
frustration, some disappointment in 
their home life or business life. But 
others never had touched a drop when 
depressed or faced by some critical 
situation. Then there is the celebrat- 
ing kind. These had drunk from an 
excess of high spirits, often while rid- 
ing the crest of success. But what- 
ever the temperament, whatever the 
original reasons for wilful drinking, 
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by the time they become compulsire 
drinkers, they don’t know why they 
get drunk, are horrified at the thought 
of getting drunk—but they get drunk 
anyhow.” 

What are the signs indicating that 
an occasional drinker, periodic drunk. 
ard, or any other type, may be drift 
ing towards compulsive drinking? 

“When,” said Father Pfau, “the 
drinker progressively increases the 
quantity and frequency of his or her 
drinking, thus evidencing a progres: 
ive weakness of the will.” 

When Father Pfau, a sensitive, in. 
tense person with a glow on his leath. 
ery face that seems of the spirit ra. 
ther than of physical health, gets on 
the subject of the A. A. as the answer 
to any alcoholic’s hopes or prayers 
for deliverance, he speaks unsmil- 
ingly, with profound and fervent con- 
viction. Prior to interviewing hin, 
I had heard him address an A.A 
group, and had seen and heard them 
at moments convulsed with laughter 
at his sometimes droll insight into 
the self-deceptions of the drinking 
tribe. Laughter plays a large pat 
at any A.A. meeting, a laughter at 
the ghosts or devils of the past. 


REMARKABLE RESULTS 


While never a member of A. A. | 
have always—for the fifteen years 
past—been stirred by its often seem 
ingly miraculous results. I have a 
tended scores of meetings, and this 
article is the thirty-eighth I have 
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written about A. A. for various news- 
papers and magazines. I have seen 
imumerable men and women who 
had long been the despair of families 
and friends, priests and ministers; 
persons who had sown agony and be- 
wilderment for long years among all 
who knew them, reborn spiritually, 
mentally and physically through the 
A.A. program. Among them were 
men and women who had been be- 
sotted, foul-appearing, malodorous, 
denizens of skidrows, in and out of 
jails and mental hospitals, their lives 
protracted nightmares. Yet they had 
become transformed, via A. A., into 
dignified, fine-appearing, responsible 
and productive human beings. So I 
could understand Father Pfau’s fer- 
vor, he who has known so many more 
of them. 


I asked him why it was that fre- 
quent and often long jail sentences, 
incarcerations in public mental hospi- 
tals and private liquor-cure sanitari- 
ums, outdoor work on police farms, 
supervised probationary periods and 
the efforts of psychiatrists, physicians, 
social workers and street evangelists 
had generally seemed futile in the 
case of so many drunkards. 


“Some drunkards have been so- 
bered up in these various ways,” he 
said, “but rarely were they compul- 
sive drinkers. As for the medical and 
mechanical so-called cures for com- 
pulsive drinking, most are essentially 
punitive, often downright barbaric, 
seldom rehabilitative, much less pre- 
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ventive of future drinking, quite ex- 
pensive and out of reach of most per- 
sons. And they lack any spiritual ap- 
proach, much less stressing any com- 
plete surrender to God’s care, God’s 
will, God’s love, as does A. A. Many, 
perhaps most, A.A. members once 
sought every other remedy, or were 
obliged to do so, before, in final des- 
peration, and by God’s grace, joining 


A. A.” 


CATHOLIC DRINKERS 


I then put the $64 question—“Why 
is it, Father, that so many Catholics 
could not stop their excessive and 
often destructive drinking despite des- 
perate prayers, frequent recourse to 
the Sacraments, the making of re- 
treats and the taking of pledges, but 
have attained sobriety after joining 
A. A.? Hadn’t the Church’s channels 
of grace seemingly failed them?” 

“Seemingly is the word,” he said. 
“The A. A. program was the answer 
to their prayers, their seeking! It 
was God’s will, in His own good time, 
for them, for meeting their particular 
need. The A. A. is the spiritual expe- 
rience that works for most compulsive 
drinkers, be they Catholics, Protest- 
ants, Jews, or of no formal religion.” 

Adverting to the founding of A. A., 
I reminded Father Pfau that the foun. 
der, and composer of the now famous 
twelve steps of the A. A. program, was 
neither a Catholic, nor, at the time at 
least, a formal member of any church. 
Rather, he was a sick and terrified 
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drunk who, after finally winding up 
in the psychopathic ward of a public 
hospital, had one night prayed God to 
deliver him from the torments and 
despair of compulsive drinking. Sud- 
denly, on what must have been a 
mysterious night indeed for him, he 
found himself writing down those 
twelve steps. I asked Father Pfau: 
“How was it that soon afterward 
Father Edward Dowling, S.J., dis- 
cerned that the twelve steps bore an 
essential resemblance to the initial 
or purgative steps in The Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola? 
And how was it that when this was 
pointed out to the founder of A. A., 
he disclaimed having ever read The 
Spiritual Exercises or any other spir- 
itual books, Catholic or otherwise?” 
Father Pfau stared at me chidingly. 
“Those spiritual laws always ex- 
isted thus long before St. Ignatius 
formulated them in a particular way. 
They still exist. Adherence to them 
can still help any human being, what- 
ever his or her problem. The fact 
that A. A.’s twelve steps coincide with 
St. Ignatius’ delineation of the pur- 
gative way is significant. For per- 
sons, while in the purgative way, are 
making spiritual progress, but are 
far from having attained spiritual 
perfection. That is why contrary to 
the implications of some shallow 
writers, A. A. is not a religion, for a 
religion is a program of perfection in 
its ultimate object. The A.A. pro- 
gram is only a program of spiritual 
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progress, and then only for one uniqu 
kind of person, an alcoholic, a com 
pulsive drinker. 


FELLOWSHIP OF MEN 


“That is why A. A., by its very na 
ture, cannot be allied with any de 
nomination or sect or any other kind 
of organization. A.A. neither en 
dorses nor opposes any creed o 
cause. It simply is a fellowship of 
men and women who are alcoholics, 
and who share with each other their 
experience, strength and hope, to 
wards solving their common problem 
and towards helping still others ar- 
rest their alcoholism. The A. A. nei- 
ther evangelizes nor proselytizes. Its 
entire therapy is contained in th 
book Alcoholics Anonymous, com 
piled by the founding group eighteen 
years ago. A.A. is not endowed by 
anyone, yet has no dues, charges or 
fees, and welcomes to membership 
the poorest of the poor. Free-will 
collections are taken up at meetings 
to defray hall rentals and other inc 
dental expenses, but no one knows 
how much any other member com 
tributes.” 


Father Pfau deplored the fact that 
A. A., as he put it, had been “mislead: 
ingly” discussed from time to time in 
both secular and Catholic periodicals 

“Within the past few years, a writet 
in Reader’s Digest, displaying 8 
shocking ignorance of even the bares 
elements of the A.A. therapy, d 
scribed it as nothing more than ‘ 
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rehash of Salvation Army techniques.’ 
Qwners of sanatoria or treatment cen- 
is, in seeking publicity or else in 
imorance, have written articles that 
have prevented many alcoholics from 
coming into A.A. An article in The 
Sign may have kept many Catholics 
from seeking help through A. A. for 
fer of being required to do some- 
thing contrary to the Church’s teach- 


I had heard and read of various 
misgivings about the A. A. for many 
years. The arguments of some Cath- 
dlics—not themselves A. A. members 
—had been that A. A. members could 
develop a religious indifferentism. 
For was not A. A. a sort of pseudo- 
Catholicism, instilling Catholic prin- 
ciples yet devoid of liturgy and sacra- 
ments? Might not some members 
conclude that liturgy and sacraments 
were non-essentials, “trappings” or 
encrustations? Seeing that they 
“went to God directly” and were 
helped by Him regardless of their 
denominational affiliation or even if 
they had none, might not some reason 
that membership in any church body 
was unnecessary? I asked Father 
Pfau, therefore, if there was any dan- 
get of a Catholic losing his faith as 
aresult of joining A. A. 

“I never knew one who lost his 
faith,” he said. ‘On the contrary, the 
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A.A. program has inspired many 
fallen-away Catholics to return to the 
Church. It has spiritually re-awak- 
ened them. Moreover, some A. A. 
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non-Catholic members have become 
Catholics, a few through having gone 
on retreats.” 

His next statement startled me— 
until he went on to explain it. 

“But no one should try to convert 
a fellow member. Catholic members 
should not try to convert non-Catho- 
lic members. They are not ready to 
try to convert anyone, and should not 
introduce religious controversy and 
consequent friction at A. A. meetings. 
For one thing, it reveals pride and 
presumption. I’ve known Catholics 
on the A.A. program who, having 
stayed sober a few months, start going 
apostolic. Such a Catholic, on meet- 
ing with little or no success, and gen- 
erally arousing antagonisms, inevi- 
tably winds up going on a big binge! 
Why? Because, in his disappoint- 
ment, he succumbs to a typical alco- 
holic self-pity. His pride has been 
hurt. What he fails to realize is that 
he is no stellar example of.the Faith, 
and that he attempted to do what a 
saint, rich in graces and years of 
holiness, and with deep insight into 
human nature, would not have at- 
tempted. The Catholic member who 
suddenly goes apostolic simply wants 
to be a Big Shot convert-maker. The 
same goes for members of other 
churches who try to make converts. 

“As the founder of A.A. once 
wisely wrote: ‘It is one of the glories 
of A. A. that the individual may make 
his free choice in all A.A. matters 
without expecting the least interfer 
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ence or criticism from any group or ULTIMATE SOBRIETY 
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any of his fellow members. “The percentage pattern,” Fathy 
I asked him if churchgoers as often Pfau replied, “is very much the say 
become alcoholics as unbelievers do. in every A.A. group. About 75 
“More so,” was his reply. “But I’d cent ultimately stay sober for ke 
say that most such churchgoers never Some 50 per cent, from the first dy 
had been truly religious, and in that they start on the program, never tuk 
respect are much like the non-church- another drink. That means that abo 
goers. Many a Catholic parish, for 25 per cent backslide one or mr 
that matter, has its heavy-drinking times, but eventually win out. A» k 
faultfinders. They don’t like their other 25 per cent fail.” p 
pastor. They’d prefer another bishop. Why, in his opinion, do these fail! f " 
They think of themselves as greatly “Some just don’t stick around venf * 
misunderstood. They blame everyone long. Others, after doing well forif ? 
but themselves for their drinking. time, revert back to drunkenns A 
Their favorite subject is themselves, through failing to carry out th 
and they take affront easily. They twelfth and last step, which read: ‘ 
are face-savers. They lie about the ‘Having had a spiritual experiences 
quantity and frequency of their drink- the result of these steps (meaning th} ‘ 
ing. They'll blame their wives—or first eleven) we tried to carry thi ‘ 
husbands—or the economic system message to alcoholics (i.e., tried t 
for their behavior. Often they come bring in new members) and to pra} ' 
to think that the Church has failed _ tice these principles in all our affain’ | 
them, rather than that they have failed The twelfth step is simply a comma 
the Church. This type often ends up to love as one has been loved, and 
as a compulsive drinker. Sometimes it depends lasting sobriety. The A.A 
I suppose God permits such persons member who fails to realize there at 
to sink to the lowest depths, until at other alcoholics who need the AAR 
last they realize how desperately they program, men and women who at} 
need Him. This is the essential story going through the same hell on eat 
of many who have, at long last, em- he or she once experienced, is wt 
braced the A. A. program and, conse- tually certain to slip back into cor 
quently, humility. Most such men— pulsive drinking. God only gives tt 
and women—return to the Church, any of us as we give to others. Wha 
to become genuinely humble Christ- we stop giving, He stops giving. 
ians.” “A member who doesn’t carry 0 
What percentage of all those who A.A. principles in family, busines 
first enter into the A.A. program neighbor, racial and all other rt 
achieve ultimate sobriety? tionships is violating that twelli 
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ip. Also, the twelfth step demands 
aconstant loving fellowship with all 
other A. A. members. For one thing, 
each new member is given the phone 
wmbers of long sober fellow mem- 
bers of the same sex. If this new 
member—or an old one, for that mat- 
tr—at any hour of the day or night 
eer feels the old and terrible craving 
for that first drink, he or she can 
phone another member, and that 

member is supposed to hurry over 
‘fad stand by until the crisis has 
passed. A man sees a man through. 
A woman sees a woman through. 
A.A. members know that an alcoholic 
can only be helped by another alco- 
holic who understands—as a non- 
alcoholic can never experientially un- 
derstand—the power of that compul- 
sion. Not to respond to such an 
| S.0.S. is tantamount to ingratitude 
affaix’) ‘0 God. It is to fail to love enough.” 


























Reasons For Success 


There are many facets to the A. A. 
therapy. Father Pfau summed up the 
five major reasons for the success of 
the A. A. program. 

First, it approaches the problem 
from all three levels, spiritual, men- 
tal and physical. 

Second, it gives each member a 
confidence he or she can achieve so- 
i briety, because so many other mem- 
bers have. 

Third, the deep conviction is im- 
Planted that “once an alcoholic, al- 
ways an alcoholic”; that in the pres- 
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ent knowledge of the problem, alco- 
holism may be arrested but cannot be 
cured. 

Fourth, the aim at placing security 
upon the only true source of security, 
Almighty God. 

Fifth, the application of the time- 
valued group therapy, especially since 
many eccentricities may remain for a 
long time after initial sobriety, eccen- 
tricities seldom understood by non- 
alcoholics. 

This fifth factor, Father Pfau em- 
phasized, is very important, as, prior 
to joining the A. A., these alcoholics 
had been, for the most part, social 
outcasts, feared and loathed by most 
persons. Thus, in their heavy drink- 
ing years, they had felt isolated and 
inferior. Now they enjoyed a social 
life with others who had undergone 
the same agonies. They were mem- 
bers of a community of persons, all 
recognizing that they were unable to 
take that first drink. 

Father Pfau said that whereas 
pledges or memberships in total ab- 
stinence societies might help other 
types of drinkers or drunkards, they 
are of no worth to true alcoholics, 
i.e., compulsive drinkers, whose 
wills have become so weak that they 
can validly promise nothing, but can 
only abandon themselves to Divine 
Providence. 

“An A. A. member,” he said, “takes 
no pledge, knowing that for a true 
alcoholic to promise never to take an- 

other drink would be ridiculous pride 
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and presumption. An A.A.member, the months into years, there 
on arising each morning, humbly asks mately results the expulsion of a¢ 
God to strengthen him or her against pulsion—by Almighty God. But 
the taking of as much as one drink this is conditional on an A. A, 
during that day. And as the days go _ bership being a life membership, 
into weeks, the weeks into months, icated to helping other alcoholig 





An American First? 


A few years ago, during some minor national controversy, a rather highh 
placed judge in New Mexico announced: “I may be a Catholic, but I ama 
American first.” The sentence was reprinted in papers all over the county, 
Some saw in it a brilliant expression of patriotism. It is my contention that fi 
Honor suffered a double misunderstanding. He did not, first of all, understal 
what it is to be a Catholic. But—and this may be more serious for the communi 
—I do not think he fully understood, either, what it is to be an American. Fu 
it is of the very essence of being an American that it always comes second. 

I would not like to be misunderstood. Certainly one’s loyalty to one’s comity 
transcends any tribal claim or rival political claim. But a man can be loyal 
his country only by being loyal to himself. An American is a Jew, a Protestat, 
a Catholic or an unbeliever. We do not ask him, as a citizen, to be—or to # 
like—anything but what he is. If I am a Catholic, I believe certain things;! 
know that I have certain obligations to God, to myself and to my fellow ma 
These obligations come first with me. It is with the understanding that they com 
first—or, in other words, by agreement that I can act in accordance with my cm 
science—that I have the privileges of American citizenship. 

The State does not ask me to believe what I know to be false, or to act int 
way that I believe to be wrong before God. It takes me as I am, with my faith 
my beliefs, convictions and sense of moral obligations. Another man may har 
another faith, other beliefs, convictions, a different sense of his obligations. Thee 
things come first with him. In our country, the State does not pretend to mutt 
a judgment between us. It takes us as we are and is content to come second i 
our lives. The District Judge who said, “I may be a Catholic, but I am an Ame 
can first,” missed not one but two points.—John Cogley in the ComMonwtil, 
Nov. 5, 1954. 
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Reprinted from 


HEN Catholics talk about re- 

ligion, they think of themselves 
ad Almighty God. They think of 
God as their loving Father, and they 
think of themselves as His children, 
who were created to know and love 
and serve Him. Even when Catholics 
think of God as the all-powerful Cre- 
ator, they are still mindful of His 
love, because it does not seem that 
God would have made His human 
creatures except to show His love for 
them. 

It is a source of wonder, then, for 
Catholics when they discover that 
large numbers of people think of 
God only as a stern lawgiver or as 
amere creating force having no in- 
terest in His creatures. 

Yet there are many believers in 
God who have only a hazy notion 
of His love for mankind, and in many 
cases it is probable that they have 
scarcely any notion of it at all. Among 
these people are the Moslems—the 
followers of Mohammed—who con- 
stitute about one-eighth of the popula- 
tion of the world, their present num- 
ber being estimated at 300 million. 
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THE SHIELD* 


The existence of so many people 
professing belief in God, and yet not 
understanding His love, is an object 
of special concern to the Spiritual 
Father of Christendom and to the 
whole Mystical Body of Christ, the 
Church. During the month of May, 
1954, our Holy Father proposed this 
special mission intention to the pray- 
ers of all the Catholic faithful: “That 
the Moslems may come to the knowl- 
edge of God’s immense love.” 

The Koran, which is the “holy 
book” of Mohammed’s teachings, 
gives to God twenty-six “glorious 
names,” but only one refers to God 
as “the Holy One,” while all but four 
describe His power. It is true that the 
Koran often speaks of God as merci- 
ful and compassionate, but nowhere 
in the Moslem “holy book” is there 
a clear statement of God’s love of 
man in return for man’s love of God. 
At best, the Koran is able to speak 
only of God’s pleasure in the faith- 
fulness of His servants. 

This does not mean that all Mos- 
lems are in utter darkness about God’s 
love for mankind. During the cen- 
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turies when the religion of Moham- 
med was first being spread through 
the countries of the Near East (Mo- 
hammed was born about the year 
570 A.D.), great centers of Christian 
teaching remained in this region, and 
from them even the Moslems received 
some reflections of the true Faith. 
Among these centers were Alexandria 
in Egypt, and Antioch and Damascus 
in Syria. 

Some of the early Moslem writers 
gave expression to sentiments that 
are very similar to those of early 
Christian writers. For example, the 
words of the Moslem teacher Rabi’a, 
who died in the year 801, “The as- 
pirations and the desires of one who 
loves God will not be satisfied until 
they find repose in the Beloved,” are 
echoes, so to speak, of St. Augustine’s 
famous phrase: “Our hearts are rest- 
less until they rest in Thee.” 


MostEM THEOLOGY 


However, strong opposition to such 
expressions came from Moslem teach. 
ers who considered themselves “ortho- 
dox.” These teachers gradually built 
up a system of Moslem theology with 


the fundamental doctrine that all 
actions of creatures are to be attrib- 
uted to God, immediately and ex- 
clusively. Some of the Moslem teach- 
ings are recalled by Father J. Houben, 
S.J., in an article written for the Fides 
International News Service. Among 
other Moslem writers, Father Houben 
quotes the greatest of all Moslem 
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theologians, al-Ghazali, who sai: 
“When Allah [God] wishes to leq 
a man, He opens his heart to Islam, 
and when He wishes to lead one inty 
error, He closes his heart to it.” An 
again the same theologian wrote 
“God created man out of a clod of 
earth, which He broke into two; kf‘ 
threw one part into Hell, saying, | 

am indifferent to those in eteml 
fire’; the other He threw into Heaven, 
saying, ‘I am indifferent to those in 


Paradise’.” 


What al-Ghazali and the other Mo 
lem theologians of his school meant 
by such phrases is that God is » 
infinitely almighty that He cannot k 
bothered with fidelity to His om 
laws. Consequently, man can never ke 
certain that God’s power in the wi 
verse will always be displayed in a 
orderly way, or that it will work in 
the same manner today as it did ye 
terday. These Moslem teachers, there 
fore, were unable to find cause fo 
love of God in the display of His ix 
finite power and wisdom, such s 
moved the great Psalmist David to 
cry out: 

Praise Him, ye Heavens of Heavens: 
and let all the waters that are abow 
the Heavens praise the name of 
Lord. For He spoke, and they wert 
made: . . . He hath made a decret, 
and it shall not pass away. (Ps. 1: 

Many of the Moslem teacher, 
therefore, were not able to find 
reason for loving God in the visibk 
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+, Border of the universe because, they 
\Bugued, if God is infinitely almighty, 
He must be able to do that which He 
yishes with absolute arbitrariness, 
«cording to the whim of the mo- 
ment. If this were not so, they said, 
God’s power would be limited. They 
concluded, then, that there is no sign, 
in the visible universe, of any rule 
of wisdom, or of goodness, or of love. 
Yet they held that it is Allah [God] 
who does everything, and hence they 
had to teach that the life of man and, 
indeed, all creation subsist entirely 
by divine caprice. 

Consequently, the only attitude that 
could be adopted toward God by His 
creatures was believed to be one of 
fear and blind submission; the ex- 
istence of reciprocal love between 
God and man was believed to be 
completely impossible. In this Mos- 
lem view, the degree of one’s religious 
devotion was to be measured only in 
the servile carrying out of prescribed 
duties without the motive of love of 


To this notion of God’s capricious- 
ness in His relations with His crea- 
tures could be traced the old Moslem 
belief that the governor of a state or 
the father of a family could be as 
tyrannical as-he chose because the 
Sultan and the husband were held to 
be “the shadow of the power of God 
on earth.” These characteristics are 
now rejected by modern Moslems, but 
they shaped the Moslem world in past 
centuries and their influence is still 


felt today. It is a matter of great 
significance that when the Moslem 
teachers referred to “submission,” 
they used the word “Islam,” for “Is- 
lam” means the same thing with re- 
ference to the Mohammedan world as 
the word “Christendom” means to 
Christians—it is a symbol of a whole 
pattern of human living. 


OBSTACLE TO CONVERSION 


This doctrine of submission has 
also been one of the obstacles to the 
conversion of Moslems to Christian- 
ity, for Moslem teachers held that it 
was not proper “submission” for one 
who had been a follower of Moham- 
med to embrace Christianity. And so 
it was declared that one who became 
a Christian must be cut off from all 
Moslem life—the Christian convert 
must give up his home and family, 
his place in the community and his 
job. This condition has not changed 
very much even in our times. 

In contrast to the Moslem teachings 
about the attributes of God are the 
Catholic doctrines. Catholics believe 
that God is all-powerful, but also that 
He is all-just and all-wise and all- 
good. The Catholic teaching is that 
the laws of nature were established by 
God and that not only God’s power, — 
but also His wisdom and goodness, 
are displayed through the operation 
of these laws. Hence, God is not un- 
faithful to the laws that He Himself 
made, but He displays His wisdom to 
mankind, so to speak, by arranging 
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that these laws be observed. For ex- 
ample, a river follows a downhill 
course because of the law of gravity 
that was established by Almighty God. 
The river may go into flood and cause 
damage, but if it does, this, too, is 
because of certain laws, known to 
man, which have been put into the 
universe and which, normally, can be 
utilized to man’s advantage (as, for 
example, to create electric power). 

With regard to the actions of man, 
the Catholic teaching is that Al- 
mighty God has given man freedom 
of will—freedom to choose not only 
what is right and good, but also what 
is evil. When man commits a sin, 
therefore, the evil is not attributable 
to God; it is the result of man freely 
using his will to choose. The exercise 
of this freedom is a proof of God’s 
wisdom and goodness, even when man 
uses it to perform an evil deed. 

All through the centuries, there 
have always been some Moslem teach- 
ers whose explanations of the attri- 
butes of God leaned toward the Chris- 
tian doctrines. Even al-Ghazali wrote 
in one of his books: “Man loves God 
because of the affinity that exists be- 
tween the human soul and its source.” 


There are many Moslems today 
who are truly seeking for a God of 
love. There are Moslem homes in 
which the family life is directed 
practically along Christian lines and 
where the Christian doctrine is well 
understood that we should love others 
because God loves them. The influence 
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of the Christian doctrines is shop 
also in the movement, well under w f 
in many places, for giving to womy 
their full recognition as spirity 
equals of men. 


NEED New Doctrine 


What the Moslem teachers of oy 
times need, as Father Houben poin 
out, is a new theological doctrine thy 
proclaims—openly and for all to» 
cept—the holiness and the love if 
God. 


Meanwhile, the danger exists thi > 
educated Moslems, unhappy with th} 
old teachings and aware that wite 
acceptance is being given to the m > 
tion of the dignity of the individu 
man, may look for some new ruled 
life which gives due respect to ma 
without first giving full recognitin 
to God. This will be like plantix 
good seed on stony ground—becau 
there is no lasting reason for lovig 
our neighbor if we do not recogniz 
in him the image of God. 


What, then, can Christians do fu 
their Moslem fellow men? Feather 
Houben suggests, first, that we ty 
to appreciate the real problem of the 
Moslem people, which is their neel 
to understand the love of God fo 
men and the consequent reasonable 
ness of man’s love for God. Second), 
those who have contact with Moslems 
should support them in their oppos 
tion to the old, narrow Moslem teach 
ings about God and try to help then 
know and accept the Christian ide 
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of God as the God of goodness and 
love. 

There will be a good result from 
all of this for the Christians as well, 
because we cannot talk to others 
about the goodness and love of God 
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rest of the world will be the better 
for it, as each individual Christian 
learns to love God more in his own 
heart. For the Kingdom of Christ is 
the Kingdom of Love, and we cannot 
establish that kingdom in the world 





unless we have first established it in 
our own hearts. 


without examining into our own ap- 
preciation of these great truths. The 


Worker Reaction to Planning 


The efforts of the Socialist planners to rouse the zeal of Britain’s workers 
have proved unsuccessful. In the words of Herbert Morrison, “our new economy 
needs a new social driving force; we must set ourselves more than materialistic 
aims.” And Aneurin Bevan (himself an agnostic) answers those who charge 
Socialism with irreligion that “the language of priorities is the religion of Social- 
ism. Our great movement, far from going with head bowed, should raise its head 
to the stars.” 

The evidences of worker dissatisfaction with these vagaries are multifarious. 
One union official said that “many of us these days miss the traditions of our old 
companies to spur us on, and it will be some time yet before the National Coal 
Board recreates that true spirit of leadership and adventure by which private 
enterprise at its best was so inspired.” The miners, repeats another, “are just 
as distrustful of the National Coal Board as the railwaymen are of the Railway 
Executive.” And further, “what has put the Labor Government in jeopardy is 
the violent revolt of groups within the trade union rank and file.” 

These reports revealed fundamental difficulties which welfare planning seemed 
unable to avoid. The whole trend toward a welfare state in Britain, for which 
the intellectual Fabian group was perhaps responsible, has run afoul of some of 
the most natural proclivities of human nature. The obvious benefits to the family 
that a Beveridge Plan brings is considerably offset by the deadening affect on 
individual and industrial incentive——Richard J. Ward in Review or SOcIAL 
Economy, September, 1954. 
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_ have changed. In the 
Mother Goose rhyme girls sang a 
plaintive refrain, “Mother, may I go 
out to swim?” Today it is, “Mother, 
may I go out ona date?” It is just as 
plaintive, much more insistent and 
definitely comes earlier than in the 
past. Daughters are asking permission 
to date as early as twelve or thirteen, 
and mothers, not wanting to be a 
Mother Goose, are asking priests, 
teachers and counselors what to say. 
There is no easy yes or no answer. 
It depends—on the girl, on the boy, 
on the kind of date and local customs, 
By fifteen years of age, better than 
nine out of ten city boys and girls 
are dating. If you live in a city or a 
modern suburbia, chances are dating 
is not uncommon in the early teens. 
If you refuse your daughter permis- 
sion, she may feel and certainly will 
act, in your presence at least, like a 
social outcast. On the other hand, if 
you live in a town or rural area where 
many people frown upon early dat- 
ing, your daughter may actually be- 
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come a social outcast because of it. 
You can’t generalize. You must par- 
ticularize. 

Dating, as it is known today, is 
comparatively new. Of course, boy al- 
ways managed to meet, court and 
marry girl from time immemorial. But 
in the past a young man who went out 
with a young lady two or three times 
was considered to be courting her. At 
this point father, or some adult in the 
family, entered the picture, asked the 
young man his intentions and pros- 
pects, and if both were satisfactory, 
the courtship was expected to and 
usually did develop into marriage. If 
any contemporary father asked his 
girl’s fourteen-year-old boy friend his 
intentions and prospects, daughter 
would be humiliated, the boy embar- 
rassed and father a little silly. Dating 
is not supposed to end in marriage, 
although sometimes it does. It is a 
temporary association of boy and girl 
for fun. If most girls of your daugh- 
ter’s age in your neighborhood are 
dating, you can scarcely prevent her 
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from doing the same. You can, how- 
ever, and should, attempt to control 
the situation. 


PARENTS Must UNDERSTAND 


If parents want to control dating, 
they must first understand it. The 
American family today is a demo- 
cratic family, as Monsignor O’Grady 
recently pointed out. Whether you 
entirely approve of this or not doesn’t 
matter very much. It is a fact which 
you will have to accept and it is this 
fact which makes dating something of 
a necessity. Choice of a husband or 
wife is almost entirely the responsi- 
bility of the young people. Parents, 
however, must develop a very high 
sense of responsibility in their chil- 
dren so that they can make this choice 
intelligently. In some societies parents 
pick the husband or wife for their 
children and sometimes future hus- 
band and wife meet for the first time 
on their wedding day. Parental pru- 
dence may result in careful selection 
and ultimate happiness for the couple. 
In our society adolescent imprudence 
can and does result in a high divorce 
rate. To make an intelligent choice 
boys and girls must know each other. 
To know men it is necessary to know 
more than one. To know women it is 
necessary to know more than one. 
The age at marriage is dropping. So 
the process of getting acquainted has 
dropped too. Hence the early dating 
complex. 

A second change in family life 
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which makes dating necessary is the 
tendency for the American family to 
utilize commercial recreation along 
sex and age lines. Father bowls with 
the “boys”; mother plays cards with 
the “girls.” Dances are arranged along 
rigid age lines. Teen-agers like differ- 
ent music and different gyrations than 
their parents. Only in rural areas will 
you find family dances attended by 
both young and old. When recreation 
was more of a family affair, boys and 
girls could meet and likewise meet 
their respective families without the 
modern type of date. Can you imagine 
your fifteen-year-old daughter at a 
dance which father and mother are 
attending, unless as chaperons? She 
would sit in a corner muttering, “Dig 
those squares.” 


Dating makes it possible for young 
boys and girls to get to know each 
other, to try out their personalities, to 
discover how boy gets along with girl 
or vice versa. By the early teens an 
age-segregated recreation makes it 
necessary for boys and girls to have 
dates if they want to attend such af- 
fairs. Perhaps we have gone too far 
in this respect but nearly every high 
school year culminates in the senior 
prom, held in a downtown hotel or 
country club and quite likely a formal 
dance. Even in the eighth grade there 
are graduation parties which demand 
dating. Not to date is to be out of the 
swim of much teen-age social life, 
than which to the average adolescent, 
there is no worse fate, but especially 
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for girls. Dating in a controlled situa- 
tion is to be encouraged. It can give 
a girl and boy poise in social situ- 
ations. It can help them to evaluate 
the opposite sex and thus make more 
intelligent choices of a future husband 
and wife. 

But dating can only help young 
people achieve these goals if parents 
help, too. Every parent should know 
the boy and girl their children date. 
Know them means to see them in per- 
son on more than one occasion; to 
talk with them about various matters 
at various times. They ought to know 
something of their families, too. This 
is not snobbish, it is prudent. They 
should know where they are going on 
their dates and certainly when they 
will be home. 

Young people are almost always 
hungry and thirsty but never more so, 
it appears, than after a date. So they 
go to a restaurant or soda fountain. 
On the way home from a faculty dance 
my wife and I stopped off at a restau- 
rant about one o'clock one morning. 
We couldn’t get in. The place was 
thronged with teen-agers. They were 
waiting in line to be served and no 
doubt many of their parents were 
anxiously waiting in line for them. 
This restaurant crowd must have 
caused not a few “be home by mid- 
night” promises to be broken. Why 
not have cokes and sandwiches wait- 
ing for your daughter and her date at 
your home? Wait up for them and 
join in the feast. You may miss some 


January 


sleep but what you get may be much 
sounder, knowing your girl is safely 
at home. Furthermore on Saturday 
nights, at least, you will want to plan 
this before the time limit of the Eu- 
charistic fast. 


“Goinc STEADY” 


The danger in some of today’s dat- 
ing is that it accomplishes none of the 
desirable ends. In fact it may do just 
the opposite, and largely because 
parents fail their children. It is one 
thing for a young teen-ager to have an 
occasional date. It is quite another to 
permit a young teen-ager to “go 
steady.” Dating is a prelude to court. 
ship; courtship, a prelude to mar- 
riage. The average American girl to 
days marries between twenty and 
twenty-one; boys between twenty. 
three and twenty-four. But “going 
steady” is courtship and the young 
teen-ager with years before marriage 
is simply not ready intellectually or 
emotionally for courtship. The 
Church has long warned about pro 
longed courtships and parents who 
permit their children to go steady in 
their teens are asking for trouble. 

Some parents may be flattered 
when a teen-age daughter acquires 4 
steady boy friend. They shouldn't be. 
In fact they shouldn't even permit it 
Instead of indicating your daughter is 
highly attractive, it may mean she & 
highly insecure, socially at least. She 
may have latched on to the fint 
available male with desperate tem 
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acity. Or she may be going with a 
timid, retiring Milquetoast who never 
had a date before and fears he will 
never get another if he releases your 
daughter. Dating is an opportunity 
“to play the field,” to meet several 
boys, to compare and contrast them, 
in other words to integrate herself 
into the wholesome, varied social life 
of her teen-age group. If confined ex- 
clusively to the companionship of one 
boy, this becomes impossible. If he 
can’t go or doesn’t want to go, she sits 
at home brooding, while her friends 
have a good time. Furthermore, soon 
no one dares to invite her out. Her 
boy friend has posted a “No Tres- 
passing” sign. When this breaks up, 
as it is very likely to do in the early 
teens, your daughter may have been 
removed so long and so far from her 
usual companions that it is difficult to 
get back into the swim. In desperation 
she may take up with almost any boy 
and sometimes of a type or from a 
group much less desirable than her 
former friends. 

Unfortunately, “going steady” at 
this stage of life can have even more 
serious complications. By the early 
twenties boys and girls usually begin 
to attain enough emotional maturity 
to handle themselves more prudently 
in delicate situations. They can see 
marriage in the not-too-cdistant 
future. They suffer less frustration 
than young teen-agers who imagine 
themselves in love without any possi- 
bility of a conjugal union. In the 


delirium of feverish romantic love 
such couples have been known to at- 
tempt elopement. If they appear old 
enough or convince some justice of 
peace that they are, they enter into 
marriage at a moment’s notice and 
spend the rest of their lives regretting 
it. Sometimes a boy may exploit his 
steady girl for selfish purposes with 
a threat of breaking off their court- 
ship. Since boys still initiate dating 
and courtship, this can reduce some 
girls to compliance with even immoral 
demands. These can be the results of 
going steady too soon. Innocent, de- 
sirable dating can turn into a night- 
mare. If parents stand firm against 
“going steady” in the very beginning, 
they do their daughters and them- 
selves a very great favor. They help 
them in their choice of mates and help 
them retain their innocence. Even if 
“going steady” does not have the 
most drastic results, it almost invari- 
ably leads to temptation at this early 
age. 


Sex INSTRUCTION 


Even if one carefully watches local 
customs, the boy and the kind of date, 
mothers and fathers must ultimately 
place most hope on their own daugh- 
ters. Thoughtful Catholic parents will 
have provided some sex instruction 
long before the first date is in the off- 
ing for boys and girls. But daughters 
must particularly be taught how to 
turn off untoward advances, even te 
avoid situations which are productive 
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IMES have changed. In_ the 

Mother Goose rhyme girls sang a 
plaintive refrain, “Mother, may I go 
out to swim?” Today it is, “Mother, 
may I go out on a date?” It is just as 
plaintive, much more insistent and 
definitely comes earlier than in the 
past. Daughters are asking permission 
to date as early as twelve or thirteen, 
and mothers, not wanting to be a 
Mother Goose, are asking priests, 
teachers and counselors what to say. 
There is no easy yes or no answer. 
It depends—on the girl, on the boy, 
on the kind of date and local customs. 
By fifteen years of age, better than 
nine out of ten city boys and girls 
are dating. If you live in a city or a 
modern suburbia, chances are dating 
is not uncommon in the early teens. 
If you refuse your daughter permis- 
sion, she may feel and certainly will 
act, in your presence at least, like a 
social outcast. On the other hand, if 
you live in a town or rural area where 
many people frown upon early dat- 
ing, your daughter may actually be- 


come a social outcast because of it. 
You can’t generalize. You must par- 
ticularize. 

Dating, as it is known today, is 
comparatively new. Of course, boy al- 
ways managed to meet, court and 
marry girl from time immemorial. But 
in the past a young man who went out 
with a young lady two or three times 
was considered to be courting her. At 
this point father, or some adult in the 
family, entered the picture, asked the 
young man his intentions and pros- 
pects, and if both were satisfactory, 
the courtship was expected to and 
usually did develop into marriage. If 
any contemporary father asked his 
girl’s fourteen-year-old boy friend his 
intentions and prospects, daughter 
would be humiliated, the boy embar- 
rassed and father a little silly. Dating 
is not supposed to end in marriage, 
although sometimes it does. It is a 
temporary association of boy and girl 
for fun. If most girls of your daugh- 
ter’s age in your neighborhood are 
dating, you can scarcely prevent her 
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from doing the same. You can, how- 
ever, and should, attempt to control 
the situation. 


PaRENTs Must UNDERSTAND 


If parents want to control dating, 
they must first understand it. The 
American family today is a demo- 
cratic family, as Monsignor O’Grady 
recently pointed out. Whether you 
entirely approve of this or not doesn’t 
matter very much. It is a fact which 
you will have to accept and it is this 
fact which makes dating something of 
a necessity. Choice of a husband or 
wife is almost entirely the responsi- 
bility of the young people. Parents, 
however, must develop a very high 
sense of responsibility in their chil- 
dren so that they can make this choice 
intelligently. In some societies parents 
pick the husband or wife for their 
children and sometimes future hus- 
band and wife meet for the first time 
on their wedding day. Parental pru- 
dence may result in careful selection 
and ultimate happiness for the couple. 
In our society adolescent imprudence 
can and does result in a high divorce 
rate. To make an intelligent choice 
boys and girls must know each other. 
To know men it is necessary to know 
more than one. To know women it is 
necessary to know more than one. 
The age at marriage is dropping. So 
the process of getting acquainted has 
dropped too. Hence the early dating 
complex. 

A second change in family life 


which makes dating necessary is the 
tendency for the American family to 
utilize commercial recreation along 
sex and age lines. Father bowls with 
the “boys”; mother plays cards with 
the “girls.” Dances are arranged along 
rigid age lines. Teen-agers like differ- 
ent music and different gyrations than 
their parents. Only in rural areas will 
you find family dances attended by 
both young and old. When recreation 
was more of a family affair, boys and 
girls could meet and likewise meet 
their respective families without the 
modern type of date. Can you imagine 
your fifteen-year-old daughter at a 
dance which father and mother are 
attending, unless as chaperons? She 
would sit in a corner muttering, “Dig 
those squares.” 


Dating makes it possible for young 
boys and girls to get to know each 
other, to try out their personalities, to 
discover how boy gets along with girl 
or vice versa. By the early teens an 
age-segregated recreation makes it 
necessary for boys and girls to have 
dates if they want to attend such af- 
fairs. Perhaps we have gone too far 
in this respect but nearly every high 
school year culminates in the senior 
prom, held in a downtown hotel or 
country club and quite likely a formal 
dance. Even in the eighth grade there 
are graduation parties which demand 
dating. Not to date is to be out of the 
swim of much teen-age social life, 
than which to the average adolescent, 
there is no worse fate, but especially 
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for girls. Dating in a controlled situa- 
tion is to be encouraged. It can give 
a girl and boy poise in social situ- 
ations. It can help them to evaluate 
the opposite sex and thus make more 
intelligent choices of a future husband 
and wife. 

But dating can only help young 
people achieve these goals if parents 
help, too. Every parent should know 
the boy and girl their children date. 
Know them means to see them in per- 
son on more than one occasion; to 
talk with them about various matters 
at various times. They ought to know 
something of their families, too. This 
is not snobbish, it is prudent. They 
should know where they are going on 
their dates and certainly when they 
will be home. 

Young people are almost always 
hungry and thirsty but never more so, 
it appears, than after a date. So they 
go to a restaurant or soda fountain. 
On the way home from a faculty dance 
my wife and I stopped off at a restau- 
rant about one o’clock one morning. 
We couldn’t get in. The place was 
thronged with teen-agers. They were 
waiting in line to be served and no 
doubt many of their parents were 
anxiously waiting in line for them. 
This restaurant crowd must have 
caused not a few “be home by mid- 
night” promises to be broken. Why 
not have cokes and sandwiches wait- 
ing for your daughter and her date at 
your home? Wait up for them and 
join in the feast. You may miss some 
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sleep but what you get may be much 
sounder, knowing your girl is safely 
at home. Furthermore on Saturday 
nights, at least, you will want to plan 
this before the time limit of the Eu- 
charistic fast. 


“GoInG STEADY” 


The danger in some of today’s dat- 
ing is that it accomplishes none of the 
desirable ends. In fact it may do just 
the opposite, and largely because 
parents fail their children. It is one 
thing for a young teen-ager to have an 
occasional date. It is quite another to 
permit a young teen-ager to “go 
steady.” Dating is a prelude to court- 
ship; courtship, a prelude to mar- 
riage. The average American girl to- 
days marries between twenty and 
twenty-one; boys between twenty- 
three and twenty-four. But “going 
steady” is courtship and the young 
teen-ager with years before marriage 
is simply not ready intellectually or 
emotionally for courtship. The 
Church has long warned about pro- 
longed courtships and parents who 
permit their children to go steady in 
their teens are asking for trouble. 


Some parents may be flattered 
when a teen-age daughter acquires a 
steady boy friend. They shouldn’t be. 
In fact they shouldn’t even permit it. 
Instead of indicating your daughter is 
highly attractive, it may mean she is 
highly insecure, socially at least. She 
may have latched on to the first 
available male with desperate ten- 
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acity. Or she may be going with a 
timid, retiring Milquetoast who never 
had a date before and fears he will 
never get another if he releases your 
daughter. Dating is an opportunity 
“to play the field,” to meet several 
boys, to compare and contrast them, 
in other words to integrate herself 
into the wholesome, varied social life 
of her teen-age group. If confined ex- 
clusively to the companionship of one 
boy, this becomes impossible. If he 
can’t go or doesn’t want to go, she sits 
at home brooding, while her friends 
have a good time. Furthermore, soon 
no one dares to invite her out. Her 
boy friend has posted a “No Tres- 
passing” sign. When this breaks up, 
as it is very likely to do in the early 
teens, your daughter may have been 
removed so long and so far from her 
usual companions that it is difficult to 
get back into the swim. In desperation 
she may take up with almost any boy 
and sometimes of a type or from a 
group much less desirable than her 
former friends. 

Unfortunately, “going steady” at 
this stage of life can have even more 
serious complications. By the early 
twenties boys and girls usually begin 
to attain enough emotional maturity 
to handle themselves more prudently 
in delicate situations. They can see 
marriage in the _ not-too-distant 
future. They suffer less frustration 
than young teen-agers who imagine 
themselves in love without any possi- 
bility of a conjugal union. In the 


delirium of feverish romantic love 
such couples have been known to at- 
tempt elopement. If they appear old 
enough or convince some justice of 
peace that they are, they enter into 
marriage at a moment’s notice and 
spend the rest of their lives regretting 
it. Sometimes a boy may exploit his 
steady girl for selfish purposes with 
a threat of breaking off their court- 
ship. Since boys still initiate dating 
and courtship, this can reduce some 
girls to compliance with even immoral 
demands. These can be the results of 
going steady too soon. Innocent, de- 
sirable dating can turn into a night- 
mare. If parents stand firm against 
“going steady” in the very beginning, 
they do their daughters and them- 
selves a very great favor. They help 
them in their choice of mates and help 
them retain their innocence. Even if 
“soing steady” does not have the 
most drastic results, it almost invari- 
ably leads to temptation at this early 
age. 


Sex INSTRUCTION 


Even if one carefully watches local 
customs, the boy and the kind of date, 
mothers and fathers must ultimately 
place most hope on their own daugh- 
ters. Thoughtful Catholic parents will 
have provided some sex instruction 
long before the first date is in the off- 
ing for boys and girls. But daughters 
must particularly be taught how to 
turn off untoward advances, even to 
avoid situations which are productive 
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of such advances. For the early teen- 
agers there is safety in numbers. 
Double, even triple dating should be 
encouraged. Mothers should help girls 
acquire social graces. dancing skill, 
interesting conversation, modest and 
attractive dress. The wallflower is a 
- dangerous state for any young girl. 
More than mere sociability is at stake. 
It is the wallflower who is in danger 
of succumbing to the smart line, the 
indelicate advance, the offer to “go 
steady” too soon. 

When daughter asks, “Mother, may 
I go out on a date?” mother should 
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ask herself some searching questions, 
Have I done all I could to prepare my 
girl for dating? Have I given her an 
ideal of chastity? Have I helped her 
gain social poise? Have I watched the 
kinds of friends with whom she asso- 
ciated? If mother can answer yes to 
herself to these questions, she can 
smile a yes to her daughter’s question 
providing the boy and kind of date 
are suitable. Father may not be able 
to ascertain the boy’s intentions and 
prospects, but he and mother can be 
certain of their daughter’s. Today, 
this is about the best that can be done. 





Liberal and Conservative 


Subject of course to many gradations, we can distinguish two points of view, 
which we define, as unemotionally as possible, as Conservative and Innovating. 
The innovator is a man whose reason leads him to the conclusion that certain 
innovations would be for the good of mankind, and who therefore tries to bring 
them about. The Conservative replies that we should not rely upon the fallible 
judgment of one generation, perhaps indeed of only a minority in that generation, 
but should rather be guided by the long experience and the traditional wisdom 
of mankind. The Innovator will then accuse the Conservative of unreason and 
superstition. The Conservative in turn will accuse the Innovator of allowing his 
reason to degenerate into “rationalism” .. . 

In other words, some people over-state the powers of the human reason, and 
try to apply methods of abstract reasoning in circumstances where they are 
clearly inapplicable. But it is also true that others are in danger of under-stating 
the potentialities of reason, and of remaining sunk in indolence and superstition. 
The truth must, in fact, lie somewhere between these two positions, but we can- 
not make any fixed rule to determine exactly where.—Colin Clark in the TaBLet 
(London), October 9, 1954. 
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Toward a Family Wage 


Tue Rev. James G. MurtacH 


Reprinted from the ApvocaTE* 


Bip question of the just remuner- 
ation of labor is the most impor- 
tant and the most difficult problem in 
social theory and practice. Since the 
rejection of the inhuman “Iron Law 
of Wages,” three principles of ap- 
proach have been advanced: 

The first is equal pay for equal 
work. According to this principle, 
two men doing the same work with 
the same degree of skill should re- 
ceive the same wage. This in practice 
penalizes the married man with a 
family. 

The second is to each according to 
his needs. This principle embraces 
wages and family allowances of vari- 
ous kinds and has come more and 
more to the forefront in social thought 
and policy. 

The third is the family living wage. 
There is not a fundamental contra- 
diction between this and the previous 
principle, because the ideal family 
wage includes the objectives of the 
principle of each according to his 
needs. As a matter of history, how- 
ever, it has been more honored in 
theory than in practice, and has sel- 


dom moved out of the pages of books 
and the halls of learning, and been 
applied in the labor markets of the 
world. 

The history of arbitration and wage 
fixation in Australia is sufficient proof 
of the great difficulties in the way of 
achieving a genuine family living 
wage in modern capitalist society. 

The family living wage is the fun- 
damental Catholic social principle on 
wage justice. A man and his family 
have a natural right to obtain a rea- 
sonable living from the world in 
which they live, that is, from the 
goods and services produced in so- 
ciety. For the masses of men, this 
can come only from their wages for 
work. Pope Leo XIII laid down the 
principle of a “living wage.” Pope 
Pius XI developed it as a “family 
wage.” Pope Pius XII has often re- 
affirmed the teaching of his predeces- 
sors. In his most recent utterance on 
the subject, he referred to the family 
wage as a social wage (Address to 
an International Family Day, Rome, 
September 20, 1949). But the Popes 
lay down broad socio-moral princi- 
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ples and naturally do not attempt to 
indicate how a family living wage is 
to be achieved in economic and ad- 
ministrative practice in different 
countries. It is left to Catholic mor- 
alists and sociologists to expound and 
develop the principle and to suggest 
‘concrete methods for its realization. 


BEWILDERING PROBLEM 


It is a problem bristling with com- 
plexities, as the first half of the twen- 
tieth century has abundantly proved. 
As the late Monsignor John A. Ryan 
said in his classic work A Living 
Wage (pp. 177-178) : 

The determination of complete jus- 
tice in the field of economic distribu- 
tion is bewilderingly difficult. Accord- 
ing to the view of the writer, the order 
of importance among the various causes 
of distributive justice is as follows: 1) 
the needs of the worker; 2) the cost 
of preparation for tasks requiring skill 
of any kind; 3) the legitimate risks 
of necessary business enterprise; 4) the 
proportion of individual energy ex- 
pended by the worker; 5) the disagree- 
ableness of the work; 6) the produc- 
tivity of labour; 7) the productivity of 
property, whether land or capital. 

Today, Catholic commentators on 
the encyclicals generally, if not unan- 
imously, teach that a family living 
wage is a matter of strict (or com- 
mutative) justice. All agree, follow- 
ing Pope Pius XI, that it is demanded 
by social justice. But when it comes 
to the question of practical ways and 
means, the commentators have not 
been very helpful, at least for framing 
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practical social policy. Since the 
Second World War, however, a 


younger generation of sociologists, 
mainly in Europe, have departed 
somewhat from the traditional ex- 
position of the family wage doctrine 
and now make a distinction between 
an absolute family wage and a rela- 
tive family wage. 

An absolute family wage means 
a wage adequate not only for the 
worker but for his family. Every 
normal adult worker, married or sin- 
gle, is entitled in strict justice, in or- 
dinary circumstances, to receive such 
a wage for his labor. 

A relative family wage means a 
standard base wage, paid to an indi- 
vidual adult worker, supplemented by 
marriage allotments and family al- 
lowances when he marries and has a 
family. 

Generally speaking, it may be said 
that commentators whose approach to 
the wage problem is primarily and 
almost exclusively moral adhere to 
the principle of an absolute family 
wage, e.g., the late Msgr. Ryan, 
Father Nell-Breuning, S.J., of Ger- 
many, Fathers Gundlach, S.J., and 
Coffey, S.J., of the Gregorian Uni- 
versity, Father McKevitt, of May- 
nooth, and Monsignor Higgins and 
Father Cronin of the N.C. W.C. So- 
cial Action Department, Washington. 
On the other hand, commentators 
whose approach is not only moral but 
also socio-economic recommend & 
relative family wage, at least in so- 
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ciety as it is today, e. g., Father Val- 
erie Fallon, S. J., of Louvain, Father 
Jarlot, S. J., of the Gregorian, Father 
Arthur Utz, O. P., of Fribourg (Switz- 
erland), and Father Leon Lebel, S. J., 
of Canada. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


But even those who hold to the 
absolute family wage are prepared to 
admit the tremendous difficulties of 
achieving it in practice in contempor- 
ary society. For instance, Father 
Coffey, S. J., an American and a Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the Gregorian 
University, in a conversation with the 
present writer in Rome in 1952, 
agreed that in the present state of so- 
ciety it is on the whole impossible to 
achieve an absolute family wage, but 
the principle is a moral one which 
should be defended. The family al- 
lowance system, he held, is merely a 
stop-gap (though one which he ap- 
proves) to assist the family pending 
the emergence of an organic social 
order, based on vocational groups, 
which could organize the payment of 
an absolute family wage. 

On the other hand, Father George 
Jarlot, S. J., a Frenchman and also a 
Professor of Sociology at the Gre- 
gorian, parts company with his col- 
leagues, Fathers Gundlach and Cof- 
fey, in his treatment of the family 
wage question. Like Father Fallon 
in his Principles of Social Economy 
(1949), Father Jarlot distinguishes 
between an absolute family wage and 
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a relative family wage in his text 
book, Compendium Ethicae Socialis. 


Father Jarlot’s approach to the 
problem of family income is remark- 
ably akin to that of the Australian 
Bishops, although he had never seen 
any of the Social Justice Statements 
which deal with the wage question. 
He was keenly alive to the difficulties 
and anomalies involved in paying a 
family wage both to single and mar- 
ried men, assuming it possible in 
practice in capitalist society. He 
teaches that a wage equivalent to the 
intrinsic value of work done is due 
in strict justice and would be a fam- 
ily wage, given a Christian social or- 
der. But, owing to the instability and 
injustice of capitalist society, it is not 
being realized. In the absence of a 
Christian corporative society, the only 
practical thing to do is to seek a just 
wage for the single individual worker 
and after his marriage build it up by 
family allowances into an adequate 
family income. 


The same approach to the problem 
was taken for granted as obvious in 
modern society by Father Arthur Utz, 
O.P., Professor of Sociology at the 
Catholic University of Fribourg 
(Switzerland). In a discussion with 
the writer, he stressed the importance 
of distinguishing between ethics and 
economics in studying the social en- 
cyclicals. The Popes teach socio- 
ethical principles, not economics, and 
it can be confusing and misleading 
to give an economic meaning to a 
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term in the encyclicals when it hap- 
pens to be the same term in social 
ethics. 


ETHICS AND ECONOMICS 


For instance, he indicated, the term 
“wage” does not necessarily have the 
same precise connotation or cover 
the same field in economics as in so- 
cial ethics. The economic order is 
concerned with a productivity wage; 
the social order is concerned with a 
family wage. In economics, a just 
wage means payment for goods or 
services produced and is the right of 
the worker in commutative justice. 
In social ethics, a just wage is a 
broader concept involving both the 
worker and his family, and calling 
into operation bo. commutative and 
distributive justice. A just produc- 
tivity wage for the worker is the re- 
sponsibility of his employer; a just 
family wage is the responsibility of 
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society. The family must receive in 
one way or another an adequate in. 
come. The Popes lay down the social 
principle, but not the economic meth- 
ods. How the principle is to be reali- 
ized must be solved according to local 
standards, economic conditions and 
political tradition. 

It is perhaps not too much to say 
that the Catholic world has more or 
less abandoned hope of an absolute 
family wage, at least in contemporary 
capitalist society. Even Catholic 
socio-moralists who defend it as the 
only principle and hesitate to recog- 
nize, at least in social theory, the con- 
cept of a relative family wage, are all 
in favor of the family allowance sys- 
tem in practice. Certainly, the accel- 
erating trend is towards a relative 
family wage or family income system 
in Europe, Scandinavia, Canada, 
Australia, and more recently in the 
Americas. 





The Church and U. S. Labor 


Our American labor movement does not subscribe to the Marxist philosophy 
which characterized so much of the labor movement in Europe. Today in no 
country of the world is the relationship between the Church and the organized 
labor movement more friendly, more wholesome and more firm.—Msgr. Joseph 
F. Donnelly to the 99th convention of the Catholic Central Verein, New Haven, 
Conn., August, 1954. 
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Mary Immaculate 


Rosert I. Gannon, S.J. 


Sermon on the occasion of a Holy Name celebration, Polo Grounds, 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1954 


NE hundred years ago come 

December the eighth, every bell 
in Rome was ringing with joy. Hun- 
dreds of bells. In St. Peter’s, the Holy 
Father, the saintly and persecuted 
Pius IX, surrounded by scores of 
Cardinals, Patriarchs and Bishops 
(among them the first Archbishop of 
New York), hundreds of priests and 
religious and thousands of the faith- 
ful, read the following words with 
great solemnity: “That the Proclama- 
tion which declares that the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary in the first in- 
stant of her conception by a singular 
grace and privilege, granted to her by 
Almighty God through the merits of 
Christ Jesus, the Saviour of Mankind, 
was preserved free from all stain of 
original sin—this we define to be a 
doctrine revealed by God and there- 
fore to be held firmly and constantly 
by all faithful Christians.” 

No radio picked up the sound of 
his voice, no dispatches were sent 
through trans-Atlantic cables, but 
slowly the news spread through the 
Catholic world on sailing vessels and 
queer little railroads and prairie 
wagons—the news, that is, of the defi- 


nition. Our Blessed Mother’s Immacu- 
late Conception had not been news 
for many, many centuries. Most of 
the Fathers and Doctors and great 
theologians of the Church had spread 
that news from the earliest times. In 
fact, the very day of the Feast, De- 
cember eighth, had been observed, 
even in the West, for nearly a thou- 
sand years. And still withal, the Uni- 
versal Church broke out with accla- 
mation when His Holiness, speaking 
ex cathedra, told the whole world that 
no man could henceforth be a Catho- 
lic unless he believed that Mary’s 
soul was filled with Divine Grace from 
the very first instant of its creation; 
that Mary was in this incomparably 
greater than the greatest Saint in 
Heaven; that she began her ascent, 
in fact, where the greatest Saint left 
off, Queen that she is of all the Saints. 

Of course, for our grandparents, 
this meant joy without surprise. It 
was just as though the Holy Father 
had said: “God is good.” They 
would have been shocked and _ be- 
wildered to hear the opposite, to hear 
that when God was creating the wo- 
man who was to be His own Mother, 
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He had allowed the devil to disfigure 
her soul for a single moment with 
the cruel brand of his ownership. 
No. Even a man would not do a thing 
like that. Why should God? Such 
were the thoughts that probably ran 
through the mind of Archbishop 
Hughes as he sat that day near the 
Papal Throne; and such are our 
thoughts this afternoon, except that, 
looking back through the avenue of 
subsequent history, we can see a spe- 
cial significance in the timing of the 
event that may have escaped His 
Grace of New York 100 years ago. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


For in 1854 the world was enter- 
ing definitely what we now call mod- 
ern times, the age of machinery, the 
age of physical science, the age that 
has made a cult of comfort, the age 
that may be known some day as the 
Age of Confusion; the Age of Eff- 
cient Chaos. In almost every field of 
activity there were rumblings and 
portents of something new. In the 
world of politics a book had just ap- 
peared whose influence our grand- 
fathers could never have suspected. 
For an obscure German named Marx, 
Karl Marx, had published, in 1848, 
his Communist Manifesto, and was 
now at work on his masterpiece, Das 
Kapital. Thus the tree of modern 
scientific socialism was already above 
ground, though it has been left to us 
to pluck the bloody fruit. Only a few 
were interested as yet—but already 
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the hysterical jargon of “proletariat,” 
“bourgeoisie” and “class war” was 
echoing in the cellars of Europe. Al- 


ready the radicals had forged their — 


slogan of world revolution, “Pro. 
letarians of the world, Unite”; al- 
ready they had envisaged the first in- 
ternational to be projected since the 
Reformation. 


In the world of biology a bomb. 


shell was about to explode that would 


be the signal for the bitterest fight 
ever waged before or since between, 
I shall not say between science and 
religion, for truth cannot war against 
truth, but between those who said 
that science and religion could not go 
hand in hand and those who knew 
that they must. For in 1854 a middle. 
aged man named Charles Robert Dar- 
win was quietly working down in 
Kent on observations he had made in 
South America twenty years before, 
and had just begun a treatise, to be 
known later as The Origin of Species. 
As in the case of the Communist 
Manifesto, it was only the prelude to 
a more important book, but it struck 
a mighty spark, and higher learning, 
even in fields far removed from biol- 
ogy, burst into flames. 

It is hard to realize now, when 
Darwin’s fundamental theories have 
been rejected even by admirers, that 
for years he was regarded as the 
prophet of the last revelation. His 
name was to be a shibboleth among 
Victorians, separating, according to 
some, the enlightened from the ig 
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‘norant, or as others saw it, the apos- 


tates from believers. For whatever 


‘may have been his own conviction 
with regard to the existence of God, 


Charles Darwin eventually put more 


- lights out of Heaven than all the Free- 


masons in France. 


SHIFTING SOcIAL VALUES 
As the background of these tremen- 


‘dously influential books, we see a 


world of shifting social values. In 
Europe, the Industrial Revolution was 
in full swing, and factory towns were 
already devouring the middle classes. 
The leadership of states was being 
realligned in terms of coal, and na- 
tions were being classified as back- 
ward or advanced in proportion to 
the pall of smoke that hung over 
thm. The blacker the smoke, the 
greater the wealth, and wealth was 
more than ever before the yardstick 
of perfection. Smoke was beginning 
to pour from the stacks of little boats 
on the blue Atlantic, and tracks were 
being laid for smoking engines. Every- 
where in Europe vague promises of 
tremendous change were symbolized 
by clouds of sooty smoke. 

Here in America the coonskin caps 
of the early pioneers were disappear- 
ing, while on the other hand the gra- 
cious days of leisure were coming to 
an end. Dreamy California was al- 
teady a thing of the past, its feudal 
haciendas replaced by the saloons and 
shacks of the brawling Forty-Niners. 
The Old South, with its ineffectual 
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aristocracy, and Old New England, 
with its clipper ships and intellectual 
Brahmins, were entering on their last 
phases unsuspectingly. The next 
twenty years would see revolution, 
civil war and invasion all over Eur- 
ope and America, with irreligion, an- 
ticlericalism and hatred of the Pope 
reaching an incredible degree and 
culminating with the crash of his tem- 
poral power and the sack of Rome in 
1870. 

Such were the tears and pangs at 
the birth of the Modern World one 
hundred years ago. But it was a birth, 
not merely a death. The old order 
died as old orders must, but a great 
new thing came to life, and in the 
Providence of God, His Church was 
renewed to meet it. For in 1854 new 
forces were already at work for 
Christ, as well as against Him; in 
America, Irish and German exiles 
building up with incredible self-sacri- 
fice a network of religious institutions 
unsurpassed in the world; in England, 
a re-established hierarchy entering on 
a Second Spring with John Henry 
Newman in the pulpit; on the Con- 
tinent, the very perceptible stirrings 
of the Catholic social movement that 
would ultimately find its voice in the 
great labor encyclical of Leo XIII; 
in the mission field, which was almost 
ruined in the eighteenth century, a 
leaping flame of reparation. So that 
soon after the midnight of 1870, the 
Church began a new period of great- 
ness and spiritual power, gradually 
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winning back the position of moral 
leadership which she had lost at the 
time of the so-called Reformation. 


First OBJECT OF ATTACK 


At that dreadful crisis, you remem- 
ber, the first object of attack was the 
Blessed Mother, and after her the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The early here- 
tics hurled their bricks through the 
stained-glass windows of a Lady 
Chapel while they sang hymns to the 
Lady’s Son. It is true that some of 
their children, once they got the knack 
of private interpretation, explained 
away the Divinity of Christ. But in 
the beginning the question asked by 
the Father of the Reformation was 
not so much “What think ye of 
Christ?” as “Wha: think ye of Christ’s 
Mother?” This fact was strangely con- 
firmed by a curious incident which 
happened three centuries later in 
Japan. For in 1865, when Monsignor 
Pettijean stumbled upon a remnant 
of St. Francis Xavier’s Christians 
who had not seen a priest since the 
seventeenth century, he had to answer 
three test questions to make sure that 
he was not a heretic. And the first 
was this—“Do you venerate the Holy 
Mother of God?” That was the point 
of departure, the surest test of a man 
who had kept the Faith. Hence the 
first step the Church took in winning 
back the modern world to Christ was 
publicly to exalt once more the purity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


Appropriate as it was, however, it 
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was only a borrowed idea—borrowed 
from the original plans of the first 
campaign for the Kingdom. For when 
the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity stood at the very threshold 
of His conquest and surveyed the field 
where He was to do battle with the 
World, the Flesh and the Devil, the 
first weapon He chose for the fight 
was the purity of Mary. And this we 
can say, my brethren, without exag- 
geration, because our Redemption be- 
gan in that instant when He found 
a human soul so pure that He could 
live for nine months, His Sacred 
Heart nestling close to hers—so close 
that the same blood flowed through 
both! In fact, the fight against sin 
and death was practically won when 
the Angel cried: “Hail, full of Grace,” 
and Mary whispered—a little whisper 
that will echo through all eternity— 
“Be it done unto me according to Thy 


Word!” 

Thus, the acknowledgment of Mary’s 
purity was the first step in winning 
the world to Christ in the beginning, 
and the proclamation of her Immacu- 
late Conception was the first step in 
winning back the Modern World to 
Christ once more. See, now, how the 
lesson was driven home to us. Within 
four years of the solemn definition, 
our Heavenly Mother appeared in per- 
son to bless the work that had thus 
begun. A little shepherd girl in the 
Pyrenees suddenly beheld a lady 
“more beautiful than she had ever 
seen,” and the apparition said to her: 
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“| am the Immaculate Conception!” 
\Strange expression! Not, “I am she 
‘who was immaculately conceived,” 
but, “I am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” as if to insist that the meaning 
of her whole existence was her perfect 
purity; that this was to be her stand- 
ard, her banner in the lists—not a 
faming sword or a scepter, but simply 
her utter sinlessness. Then she bade 
the child stoop down and drink of a 
pring which no one had seen before, 
and Bernadette, with simple faith, 
«ratched the sand at her feet. There 
were first a few drops and then a 
dear stream welled up that has flowed 
fom the cave ever since, bringing 
health to the sick and faith to millions. 


INCREASE IN DEVOTION 


So it was with the revival of piety 
that followed Lourdes—at first a few 
drops and then a clear stream; at first 
a few chosen souls, then thousands 
and millions of the faithful. And in 
eery part of the world the increase 
of religious devotion has included an 
increase in devotion to the Mother of 
God. Time and again in the course of 
this Marian century she has appeared 
to her children in bodily form at 
Knock, at Fatima, at Beauraing, at 
Banneux, as if to emphasize that for 
ill its complications, the modern 
world can still be conquered with the 
same old weapons. 


For the characteristics of modern- 
ty, which we noted in 1854, have 
developed since then according to the 
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laws of logic. Thus, the advance of 
machinery has tended to shift the 
emphasis away from the human 
worker. The advance of the physical 
sciences has tended to shift the em- 
phasis away from humanistic studies. 
The advance of the cult of comfort 
has tended to shift the emphasis away 
from the finest quality in human na- 
ture—self-sacrifice. So that now all 
the tendencies of our modern life seem 
naturally to approach as their end a 
cold, hard voluptuousness, a bewild- 
ered sophistication, an empty, point- 
less paganism, mental and moral con- 
fusion. Against them we can still 
range with confidence only such 
groups as you, family groups armed 
with the charity of Mary, with the 
white-hot purity of Mary, with Mary’s 
tremendous enthusiasm for the ob- 
jects of Christ’s enthusiasm; armed 
with the family rosary and the single- 
minded purpose of fighting the fight 
of Christ under the banner He loved 
so much Himself, the banner of His 
Mother’s Immaculate Conception. 

It may seem at times that the mod- 
ern world allied with the ancient 
flesh and with the still more ancient 
devil is winning the field from us foot 
by foot, that tyranny and lust and 
cruelty are on the increase every- 
where, that even our own homes are 
not what they used to be—but always 
remember this: that our battle here 
below is only a battle of outward 
seeming, where gain can often look 


like heavy loss. The real battle is as 
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ever the battle of St. John’s Apoca- great red dragon having seven heads 
lypse, the battle of Good and Evil that and ten horns, and on his heads 
will go on till the end of time, where- seven diadems—but (raising our eyes 
in we see on one side a woman clothed of Faith) infinitely far above them 
with the sun and the moon under her both we must always see the Triune 
feet, and on her head a crown of God beyond all conflict, serene in 
twelve stars—on the other side, a_ eternal Victory. 


The Moslem Peoples 


The total number of Moslems in the world today is estimated at between 270 
and 300 million. : 

In spite of the frilures of Moslem teachings to satisfy the educated people in 
the Mohammedan world, large gains are being made in the Moslem population, 
most notably in Africa. 

In the Negro population of Africa, which is estimated to be about 129 million, 
the Mohammedans number something over 28 million, or 21.7 per cent of the 
total. In comparison, the number of Catholics in Negro Africa is 12.8 million. 
If the whole of Africa’s population is taken into account—something over 200 
million—the Moslem total rises to 80 million, as compared with 15 million for 
the total Catholic population. 

Moslem and Catholic statistics for other parts of the world are as follows: 

India and Pakistan—total population, 446 million: Moslems, 80 million; 
Catholics, 4.6 million. 

Indonesia—total population, 142 million: Moslems, 50 million; Catholics, 1.6 
million. 

Arabian Peninsula—practically the entire population of 10 million is Moslem. 
—Tue Suiexp, April 15, 1954. 
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ENcYCLICAL LETTER 
Or Our Most Hoty Lorp 
Pius XII 
By Divine ProvipENCE Pope 


On the Royal Dignity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and on the Institution of Her Feast* 
(“Ad Caeli Reginam” ) 


To THE VENERABLE BRETHREN, 
PATRIARCHS, PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS, 
AND THE OTHER LOcAL ORDINARIES 
Havinc Peace AND COMMUNION 
WITH THE APOSTOLIC SEE 


VENERABLE BRETHREN: 
GREETINGS AND APOSTOLIC BLESSING. 


LREADY from the earliest centuries of the Catholic Church, the Chris- 
tian people have addressed suppliant prayers and hymns of praise 
and veneration to the Queen of Heaven, both when they had reason to 
rejoice and particularly when they were beset by serious troubles. The hope 
placed in the Mother of the Divine King, Jesus Christ, has never failed. 
There has never been a weakening of that faith by which we are taught 
that Mary, the Virgin Mother of God, reigns with her maternal heart over 
the entire world, just as she is crowned with the diadem of royal glory 
in heavenly blessedness. 
After the frightful calamities which, under Our very eyes, have covered 
flourishing cities, towns and villages with ruins, We, sorrowing, see 80 





*At the request of the NCWC News Service, this translation from the original 
Latin text was made by a group of American scholars. 
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many and such great spiritual evils spreading themselves abroad with fear- 
ful violence, and we behold justice giving way and the attractions of evil 
triumphing. We are filled with great sorrow in this threatening and fearful 
danger and thus with confidence We fly to Mary, our Queen, manifesting 
not only our own sense of filial reverence, but also that of all those who 
glory in the Christian name. 


Fin1AL REVERENCE 


It is pleasing and helpful to remember that We ourselves, on the first 
day of November of the Holy Year 1950, before a huge multitude of Car- 
dinals, Bishops, priests and of the faithful who had come there from every 
part of the world, defined the dogma of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary into heaven’ where, present in soul and body, she reigns 
together with her only-begotten Son, amid the heavenly choirs of the angels 
and the saints. And moreover, since a century was being completed from 
the time our predecessor of immortal memory, Pius IX, proclaimed and 
defined that the great Mother of God had been conceived without any stain 
of original sin, We instituted this current Marian Year.2 Now, with great 
consolation to Our fatherly heart, We see, not only here in Rome—and 
especially in the Liberian Basilica, where great multitudes have manifested 
in a striking way their faith and their most ardent charity towards the 
heavenly Mother—but also in all parts of the world, that filial reverence 
toward the Virgin Mother of God has increased more and more, and that 
the principal shrines of Mary have been visited and are still being visited 
by many throngs of Catholic pilgrims gathered in prayer. 

Everyone knows that, as often as the opportunity presented itself, that 
is, when We were speaking to our children in Christ who were gathered 
in our presence, or when, by radio, We spoke to people afar off, We have 
exhorted all whom We could to love our most kind and powerful 
Mother, as children should, with a strong and tender love. On this point 
We may especially call to mind the radio message which We addressed to 
the people of Portugal, when the miraculous image of the Virgin Mary, 
which is venerated at Fatima, was being crowned with a golden diadem.’ 
We ourselves called that image the messenger of the “royalty” of Mary.‘ 

And now, so that We may, as it were, bring to a climax the series of 
many manifestations of our filial reverence towards the great Mother of 
God, manifestations which the Christian people have followed so carefully, 
and likewise so that we may happily and usefully conclude the Marian 
Year, which is now drawing to a close, and so that We may freely grant 
the urgent petitions on this matter which have come to Us from all over 
the world, We have decided to institute a liturgical feast of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary as Queen. 

On this point We have not wished to propose a new truth for the Chris- 
tian people to believe, since actually the title and the arguments on which 
Mary’s royal dignity is based have at all times been clearly expressed, and 
are already contained as handed down long ago in the documents of the 
Church and in the books of the sacred liturgy. It is Our pleasure to rec 
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these things in this present encyclical letter, so that We may renew the 
praises of our heavenly Mother, and so that We may encourage a more 
zealous filial reverence towards her, to bring spiritual gain to the souls 
of all men. 


I 


Since the Christian people, even long ago, rightly believed that she 
from whom was born the Son of the Most High, the One who “will reign 
in the House of Jacob forever.”® the “Prince of Peace,”® the “King of 
kings and the Lord of lords,”? has received singular gifts of grace over 
and above all other creatures, and since they took cognizance of the inti- 
mate connection between the Mother and the Son, they easily acknowledged 
the supreme royal dignity of the Mother of God. 

Hence it is not astonishing that the ancient writers of the Church, 
basing their stand on the words of St. Gabriel the Archangel, who foretold 
that Mary’s Son was going to reign forever,’ and on the words of Elizabeth, 
who, reverently greeting her, praised “the Mother of my Lord,’”® called 
Mary “the Mother of the King,” and “the Mother of the Lord,” thereby clear- 
ly signifying that, from the royal dignity of her Son, she has obtained 
eminence and outstanding position. 

So it is that St. Ephrem, burning with poetic inspiration, represents her 
as speaking in this way: “Let Heaven sustain me in its embrace, because 
I am honored above it. For heaven was not Thy mother, but Thou hast 
made it Thy throne. How much more honorable and venerable than the 
throne of a king is his mother.” And in another place he thus prays to 
her: “. . . girl, empress and ruler, queen, lady, protect and keep me in 
your arms lest Satan who causes evil exult against me, lest my wicked foe 
be glorified against me.” 


MoTHER OF THE KING 


Mary is called by St. Gregory Nazianzen “the Mother of the King of 
the entire universe,” and the “Virgin Mother who brought forth the King 
of the entire world.”?2, And Prudentius asserts that the mother marvels 
“that she has brought forth God as man, and even as Supreme King.”!* 

And this royal dignity of the Blessed Virgin Mary is clearly and openly 
meant and stated by those who call her “Lady,” “Mistress,” and “Queen.” 

Already in one of the homilies attributed to Origen, Mary is called by 
Elizabeth, not only “the Mother of my Lord,” but also “Thou my Lady.”2* 

The same thing is found in the writings of St. Jerome where he intro- 
duces the following statement amidst various explanations of Mary’s name: 
“We should realize that Mary means Lady in the Syrian language.”** After 
him St. Chrysologus says the same thing in a more certain fashion in these 
words: “The Hebrew name ‘Mary’ means ‘Domina’ [Lady] in Latin. The 
Angel therefore calls her Lady so that the Mother of the Lord, whom the 
authority of her Son made and caused to be born and to be called the Lady, 
might be without servile fear.”2® 


Moreover, Epiphanius, the Bishop of Constantinople, writing to the 
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Sovereign Pontiff Hormisdas, says that we should pray that the unity of 
the Church may be preserved “by the grace of the Holy and consubstantial 
Trinity and by the prayers of Mary, Our Lady, the holy and glorious Virgin 
and Mother of God.”?? 

Another writer of that same era thus solemnly salutes the Blessed Virgin, 
sitting at the right hand of God to pray for us: “the Lady ruler of mortal 
man, the most holy Mother of God.’”® 


QUEEN OF THE HUMAN RACE 


St. Andrew of Crete frequently ascribed the dignity of a queen to the 
Virgin Mary. He has written this, for example: “His ever-virgin Mother, 
from whose womb He, being God, took on human form, He today trans- 
ports from earthly dwellings as Queen of the human race.”?® 

And in another place he speaks of “the Queen of the entire human 
race faithful in reality to the meaning of her name, who is exalted above 
all things save only God Himself.”2° 

Likewise St. Germanus speaks to the humble Virgin in these words: 
“Be seated, Lady, for it is fitting that you should sit in a high place since 
you are a Queen and glorious above all kings.”24_ He likewise calls her “the 
Lady ruler of all of those who dwell on earth.”22 

She is called by St. John Damascene: “Queen, ruler, and lady,’”?* and 
also “the Lady ruler of every creature.” Another ancient writer of the 
Eastern Church calls her “the fortunate Queen,” “the perpetual Queen 
beside the King, her son, whose glorious head is crowned with a golden 
diadem.”?5 

And finally St. Ildephonsus of Toledo gathers together almost all of 
the titles of honor in this salutation: “O my Lady, my Ruler, Thou who 
governs me, Mother of my Lord. . . . Lady among the handmaidens, Queen 
among sisters.”26 

The theologians of the Church, deriving their teaching from these 
and almost innumerable other testimonies handed down long ago, have 
called the most Blessed Virgin the Queen of all creatures, the Queen of the 
world and the Lady ruler of all things. 

And the supreme pastors of the Church have considered it their duty 
to approve and advance by their own words of praise the piety of the Chris- 
tian people towards the heavenly Mother and Queen. And so, to pass 
over the documents of more recent Pontiffs, it is well to remember that 
already in the seventh century Our predecessor St. Martin I called Mary 
“our glorious Lady, ever Virgin.” 27 St. Agatho, in the synodal letter sent 
to the Fathers of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, called her “Our Lady, 
really and truly the mother of God.”2* And in the eighth century Gregory II, 
in the letter sent to St. Germanus, the patriarch, and read in the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council with all the Fathers applauding, called the Mother of 
God “The Lady ruler of all, the true mother of God,” and also “the Lady 
ruler of all Christians.”?® 

We wish also to recall that our predecessor of immortal memory, Systus 
IV, touched favorably upon the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
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the Blessed Virgin, beginning the Apostolic Letter Cum preexcelsa® with 
words in which Mary is called “Queen,” “Who is always vigilant to inter- 
cede with the King whom she bore.” Benedict XIV also asserted this in 
his Apostolic Letter Gloriosae Dominae, in which Mary is called “Queen 
of heaven and earth” and it is stated that the sovereign King has in some 
way communicated His power of ruling to her.** 

Consequently St. Alphonsus Ligouri, collecting all the testimonies of past 
ages, most reverently writes these words: “Because the Virgin Mary was 
raised up to such a lofty dignity as to be the mother of the King of kings, 


therefore rightly and deservedly the Church has honored her with the 
title of ‘Queen’.””*? 


II 


Furthermore, the sacred liturgy, which is, as it were, a faultless mirror 
of the doctrine handed down from the elders and believed by the Christian 
people through the course of all the ages both in the East and West, has 
sung the praises of the heavenly Queen and constantly sings them. 

Ardent voices from the East sing out: “O mother of God, today thou art 
carried into heaven on the chariots of the cherubim, the seraphim wait 
upon thee and the ranks of the heavenly host bow before thee.” 

Further: “O just, O most blessed (Joseph), since thou art sprung from 
a royal line, thou hast been chosen from among all to be spouse of the 
pure Queen who in a way which defies description will give birth to Jesus 
the King.’’4 In addition: “I shall sing a hymn to the Mother, the Queen, 
whom I shall joyously approach to praise her, gladly singing of her 
wonders. . . . Our tongue cannot worthily praise thee, O Lady; for thou 
who hast borne Christ the King art exalted above the seraphim. . . . Hail, 
O Queen of the world; hail, O Mary, Lady ruler of us all.’5 

We read, moreover, in the Ethiopic Missal: “O Mary, center of the 
whole world, . . . thou art greater than the many-eyed cherubim and the 
six-winged seraphim. . . . The heaven and the earth is entirely filled with 
the sanctity of thy glory.’%¢ 

Furthermore, the Latin Church sings that ancient and very sweet prayer 
which is known as the “Hail Holy Queen” and the lovely antiphons “Hail 
Heavenly Queen,” “O Queen of Heaven Rejoice,” and likewise those which 
we are accustomed to recite on feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary: “The 
Queen stood at Thy right hand in golden vesture surrounded with beauty” ;57 
“Heaven and earth praise thee as a powerful Queen” ;** “Today the Virgin 
Mary ascends the heavens: rejoice because she reigns with Christ forever.”®® 


Mary AND THE ROSARY 


To these should be added, in addition to other things, the Litany of 
Loreto, which daily invites the Christian people to call upon Mary as 
Queen. Likewise, for many centuries past, Christians have been accustomed 
to meditate upon the ruling power of Mary, which embraces heaven and 
earth, when they consider the fifth glorious mystery of the Rosary, which 
can be called the mystical crown of the heavenly Queen. 
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Finally, art which is based upon Christian principles, and is animated 
by their spirit as something which faithfully interprets the sincere and 
freely expressed filial reverence of the faithful, since the Council of Ephesus 
portrays Mary as Queen and empress seated upon a royal throne adorned 
with the royal insignia, crowned with the royal diadem and surrounded by 
the host of the angels and the saints in heaven and ruling not only nature 
and its powers but also over the machinations of Satan. Iconography, to 
represent the royal dignity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, has always been 
enriched with works of the highest artistic value and the greatest beauty 
and has gone so far as to represent colorfully the divine Redeemer crowning 
His Mother with a splendid diadem. 

The Roman Pontiffs, favoring this devotion of the people, have often 
decorated with a crown, either personally or through representatives, the 
images of the Virgin Mother of God which were already distinguished 
by public veneration. 


Ill 


As We have already indicated above, venerable brethren, the basic prin- 
ciple upon which Mary’s royal dignity rests, a principle already evident 
in the documents handed down by the elders long ago and in the sacred 
liturgy, is without doubt her divine maternity. In the Sacred Scriptures 
we read this statement about the Son whom the Virgin will conceive: “He 
shall be called great, and shall be called the Son of the Most High; and 
the Lord God wul give him the throne of David his father, and he shall be 
king over the house of David forever; and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end.” And furthermore, Mary is called the “Mother of the Lord.’”* 
From this it is easily deduced that she too is Queen since she brought forth 
a Son who, at the very moment that he was conceived, was, by reason of 
the hypostatic union of the human nature with the Word, even as man, 
King and Lord of all things. As a result, St. John Damascene could rightly 
and deservedly write these words: “Truly she has become the Lady ruler 
of every creature since she is the mother of the Creator.”*? And it can 
likewise be said that the first one who with heavenly voice announced Mary's 
royal office was Gabriel the Archangel himself. 


Mary’s Part IN THE REDEMPTION 


Now, the most Blessed Virgin Mary is to be called Queen not only by 
reason of her divine maternity, but also because by the will of God she has 
had an outstanding part in the work of our eternal salvation. “What more 
pleasant or sweeter thought could we have,” wrote our predecessor of happy 
memory, Pius XI, “than that Christ rules over us not only by native right 
but also by an acquired right, namely, that of the redemption? Would that 
all men who have forgotten how much we have cost our Saviour might 
remember: ‘You were redeemed .. . not with perishable things, with silver 
or gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot.’*® We are no longer our own, for ‘at a great price’ 
Christ has putchased us.”** 
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Now, in accomplishing this work of the redemption the Most Blessed 
Virgin Mary was certainly intimately associated with Christ. Appropriately, 
therefore, we sing in the sacred liturgy: “Holy Mary, the Queen of heaven 
and the Lady ruler of the world, was standing, sorrowful, by the Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.”** Wherefore, as even in the Middle Ages, a 
very pious student of St. Anselm wrote, “As . . . God is the Father and 
Lord of all things, preparing all by his power, so the Blessed Mary, repair- 
ing all things by her merits, is the mother and ruler of all. For God is 
the Lord of all things, constituting each by His command in its own nature, 
and Mary is the Lady ruler of all in restoring each to its original dignity 
through that grace which she has merited.’’47 

“As Christ is our Lord and King by a special title because He redeemed 
us, so the Blessed Virgin [is our Lady and Queen] because of the unique 
way in which she has co-operated toward our redemption by giving of her 
own substance, by offering Him willingly for us, and by desiring, praying 
for, and bringing about our salvation in a singular manner.’’** 

From these premises the following argument is drawn. Mary was, by 
the will of God, associated with Jesus Christ, the principle of salvation 
itself, in bringing about spiritual salvation in a way that was quite similar 
to the way in which Eve was associated with Adam, the principle of death, 
so that it may be said that the work of our salvation was accomplished 
through a certain “recapitulation,” in which a virgin is instrumental in 
saving the human race just as a virgin was instrumental in making it sub- 
ject to death.*® 

Moreover, it can also be said that this most glorious Lady was the 
beloved Mother of Christ precisely “so that she might be made His associate 
in the redemption of the human race.”*® Actually, “It was she, the second 
Eve, who, free from all sin, original or personal, and always most intimately 
united with her Son, offered Him on Golgotha to the Eternal Father for 
all the children of Adam, sin-stained by this unhappy fall, and her mother’s 
rights and mother’s love were included in the holocaust.”* Hence we may 
certainly conclude that just as Christ, the new Adam, must be called King, 
not only because He is the Son of God, but also because He is our 
Redeemer; so, by a certain kind of analogy, the most Blessed Virgin is 
Queen, not only because she is the mother of God, but also because, as 
the new Eve, she was associated with the new Adam. 


MATERNAL INTERCESSOR 


And so it is that Jesus Christ alone, God and man, is King in the full, 
proper and absolute sense of the term. Yet Mary also, although in a 
restricted way and only by analogy, shares in the royal dignity as the 
Mother of Christ who is God, as His associate in the labors of the divine 
Redemption, and in His struggle against His enemies and in the victory 
He won over them all. From this association with Christ the King she 
obtains a splendor and eminence surpassing the excellence of all created 
things. From this association with Christ comes the royal function by which 
she can disperse the treasures of the divine Redeemer’s Kingdom. Finally, 
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from this association with Christ comes the unfailing efficacy of her maternal 
intercession with the Son and with the Father. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the most holy Mary surpasses all 
created things in dignity and likewise that she has gained a primacy, 
after her Son, over all things. As St. Sophronius says: “Thou hast, in fact, 
far surpassed every creature. . . . What could be more sublime than this 
joy, O Virgin Mother? And what could be greater than this grace which 
thou alone hast received from God?”5? St. Germanus adds these words 
of praise to that greeting: “Thine honor and dignity surpass all created 
things.”>* And St. John Damascene goes so far as to say that “There is 
an infinite difference between God’s servants and His Mother.”5* 


FULL OF GRACE 


In order to understand this most exalted grade of dignity which the 
Mother of God has obtained above all created things, we should recall 
that the holy Mother of God was, already in the first moment of her con- 
ception, filled with such an abundance of graces as to surpass the grace 
of all the Saints. Hence—as our predecessor of happy memory, Pius IX, 
wrote in his Apostolic Letter—the indescribably perfect God “so marvel- 
ously endowed her above all the angels and saints with the abundance of 
all heavenly gifts from the treasury of the Divinity that she, always com- 
pletely free from every stain of sin and entirely beautiful and perfect, pos- 
sesses such a fullness of innocence and holiness that under God no greater 
than this is und--stood and that no one other than God Himself can ever 
know.”55 

Moreover, the Blessed Virgin has not only received the grade of excel- 
lence and perfection which is supreme after that of Christ Himself, but 
has also received some sharing of that efficacy by which her Son and our 
Redeemer is rightly and properly said to reign over the minds and wills 
of men. For if the word of God performs miracles and gives grace through 
the Humanity He has assumed, if He employs the sacraments and His 
saints as instruments for the salvation of souls, why should He not use His 
mother’s office and efforts to bring us the fruits of the Redemption? As 
Our predecessor of immortal memory, Pius IX, said: “Turning her maternal 
heart toward us and dealing with the affair of our salvation, she is con- 
cerned with the whole human race. Constituted by the Lord, Queen of 
heaven and earth, and exalted above all the choirs of angels and the ranks 
of the saints in heaven, standing at the right hand of her only begotten 
Son, Our Lord Jesus Christ, she petitions most powerfully with her mater- 
nal prayers, and she obtains what she seeks. And she cannot fail.”5® 

On this subject another of Our predecessors of happy memory, Leo XIII, 
has said that in the distribution of graces an “almost immeasurable power” 
was given to the most Blessed Virgin Mary.*? St. Pius adds that Mary 
performs this function “as it were by a mother’s right.”®* 

Therefore, let all Christ’s faithful glory in the fact that they are subject 
to the rule of the Virgin Mother of God, who both enjoys royal power 
and burns with a mother’s love. 
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Yet, in these and other questions about the Blessed Virgin let theologians 
and preachers of the word of God take care to avoid certain deviations lest 
they fall into twofold error. Let them beware of teachings that lack founda- 
tion, and that, by misuse of words, exceed the bounds of truth. And let 
them beware of too great a narrowness of mind when they are considering 
that unique, completely exalted, indeed almost divine dignity of the Mother 
of God which the Angelic Doctor teaches we must attribute to her “by 
reason of the infinite good which is God.”® 

Moreover, in this part of Christian doctrine as in others the living 
Magisterium of the Church, which Christ has constituted “to elucidate 
and explain things that are contained in the deposit of faith only obscurely 
and, as it were, implicitly,” stands forth for all as “the immediate and 
universal norm of truth.’’° 

Therefore, from the monuments of Christian antiquity, from liturgical 
prayers, from the Christian people’s profound sense of religion, and from 
the works of art that have been produced, We have collected statements 
asserting that the Virgin Mother of God possesses royal dignity. Likewise 
We have proved that the arguments which sacred theology has constructed 
by reasoning from the deposit of divine faith completely confirmed this 
same truth. From so many testimonies gathered together there is formed, 
as it were, a farsounding chorus that praises the high eminence of the 
royal honor of the Mother of God and men, to whom all created things 


are subject and who is “exalted above the choirs of the angels unto heavenly 
kingdoms.”’®1 


Decrees Feast oF Mary AS QUEEN 


Since, after long and careful consideration We have come to the con- 
clusion that great benefits will accrue to the Church if that solidly estab- 
lished truth were to shine forth even more clearly to all, like a bright 
light placed on its pedestal, We, by Our Apostolic Power, decree and insti- 
tute the feast of Mary as Queen to be celebrated throughout the entire 
world every year on May 31. And likewise We command that on that 
same day there be renewed the consecration of the human race to the _Imma- 
culate Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Upon this there is founded a 
great hope that there may arise an era of happiness that will rejoice in 
the triumph of religion and in Christian peace. 

Therefore, let all approach with greater confidence now than before 
to the throne of mercy and grace of our Queen and Mother to beg help 
in difficulty, light in darkness and solace in trouble and sorrow. And, what 
is very important, let them strive to free themselves from the servitude 
of sin. Let them pay unswerving homage, mingled with the beauteous 
veneration of her children, to the royal scepter of that great Mother. May 
her shrines be filled with a multitude of people, and may her feasts be 
celebrated. May her Rosary be found in the hands of all. May she gather 
together small groups or great multitudes of Christ’s faithful in churches, 
in homes, in hospitals and in prisons to sing her praises. May the name 
of Mary, which is sweeter than nectar and more precious than any jewel, 
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be given the highest honor. Let no one speak vile words against that name 
so majestically beautiful and venerable by her maternal grace. Such talk 
is the sign of a vile mind. And let no one dare say anything lacking in due 
reverence to her. 

Lei all strive vigilantly and strenuously to reproduce, each according 
to his own condition, in their own souls and in their own conduct the 
exalted virtues of our heavenly Queen and our most loving Mother. And 
hence it will follow that those who are counted as Christians, honoring and 
imitating their Queen and Mother, will finally realize that they are truly 
brothers and, spurning jealousies and immoderate desires, may promote 
social charity, respect the rights of the weak and love peace. And let no 
one consider himself a child of Mary, to be taken readily under her most 
powerful protection, unless, according to her example, he practices justice, 
meekness and chastity and devotes himself to true brotherhood, not 
harming or hurting anyone, but rather helping and consoling. 

In some parts of the world there are those who, because of the Chris- 
tian name, suffer persecution and are deprived of divine and human rights 
to liberty. Justified protests and repeated complaints have up until now 
availed nothing to remove these evils. May the Lady who commands things 
and ages and who knows how to put down devils with her virginal foot 
turn her merciful eyes, whose light dispels storms and clouds and brings 
calm, toward her innocent and afflicted children. And may she soon grant 
that, enjoying at last the liberty which is their due, they may be able to 
perform the public duties of religion. Furthermore, while they are serving 
the cause of the Gospel, may they advance the strength and the growth 
of earthly states by their concerted effort and by the splendid virtues which 
amidst these hardships shine forth as examples. 


PEACE AMONG NATIONS 


We also think that the feast which We have instituted through this 
Encyclical Letter, so that all may more clearly acknowledge and more 
zealously venerate the kind and maternal rule of the Mother of God, can 
contribute a great deal toward keeping, strengthening and continuing the 
peace among nations which almost every day disquieting events disturb. 
Is she not the bow that God has placed in the clouds, the sign of the cove- 
nant that brings peace?®* “Look upon the rainbow, and bless him that 
made it; it is very beautiful in its brightness. It encompasseth the heaven 
about with the circle of its glory, the hands of the Most High have dis- 
played it.”®* Whoever, therefore, honors the Lady-ruler of angels and of 
men—and let no one think himself exempt from the payment of that tribute 
of a grateful and loving soul—let him call upon her as most truly Queen 
and as the Queen who brings peace. Let him honor and guard the peace 
that is neither unpunished wickedness nor unrestrained license, but is con- 
cord well-ordered under the command and decree of the Divine Will. The 
maternal exhortations and orders of the Virgin Mary work to protect 
and increase this peace. 

Since We hope very much that the Queen and Mother of the Christian 
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people may accept these Our prayers and bring happiness through her 
peace to the earth that is troubled by hatred, and may show us all, after this 
exile, Jesus Who will be our enduring peace and joy, We cordially grant 
to you, venerable brethren, and to your flocks the Apostolic Benediction 
as a gage of Almighty God’s help and as a token of Our love. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the Feast of the Maternity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, on the eleventh day of the month of October in the 
year 1954, the sixteenth of Our Pontificate. 

Pius P. P. XII 
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Prayer to Mary, Queen 
Pore Pius XII 


His Holiness recited this prayer, which he composed, on the occasion of 
crowning the famous painting “Salus Populi Romani,” November 1, 1954. 


UT of the depths of this valley of tears, through which suffering 

humanity painfully struggles—up from the bellows of this sea, end- 
lessly buffeted by the waves of suffering—we raise our eyes to you, Most 
Beloved Mother Mary, to be comforted by the contemplation of your glory 
and to hail you as Queen and Mistress of heaven and earth, Queen and 
Mistress of mankind. 

With legitimate filial pride, we wish to exalt your queenship and to 
recognize it as due to the sovereign excellence of your entire being, O 
most sweet, true mother of Him Who is King by right, by inheritance and 
by conquest. 

Reign, O Mother and Mistress, by showing us the path of holiness, and 
by guiding and assisting us that we may never stray from it. 

In the heights of heaven, you exercise your primacy over the choirs of 
angels, who acclaim you as their sovereign, and over the legions of saints, 
who delight in beholding your dazzling beauty. So, too, reign over the entire 
human race, above all by opening the path of faith to those who do not yet 
know your Divine Son. 

Reign over the Church, which acknowledges and extols your gentle 
dominion and has recourse to you as a safe refuge amid the calamities of 
our day. Reign especially over that part of the Church which is persecuted 
and oppressed; give it strength to bear adversity, constancy never to yield 
under unjust compulsion, light to avoid falling into enemy snares, firm- 
ness to resist overt attack, and at every moment unwavering faithfulness to 
your kingdom. 

Reign over men’s minds, that they may seek only what is true; over 
their wills, that they may follow solely what is good; over their hearts, 
that they may love nothing but what you yourself love. 

Reign over individuals and over families, as well as over societies and 
nations; over the assemblies of the powerful, the counsels of the wise, as 
over the simple aspirations of the humble. 

Reign in the streets and the squares, in the cities and the villages, in 
the valleys and the mountains, in the air, on land and on the sea; and 
hear the pious prayer of all those who recognize that yours is a reign of 
mercy, in which every petition is heard, every sorrow comforted, every 
misfortune relieved, every infirmity healed, and in which, at a gesture 
from your gentle hands, from death itself there arises smiling life. 

Obtain for us that all who now, in every corner of the world, acclaim 
and hail you Queen and Mistress, may one day in heaven enjoy the fullness 
of your kingdom in the vision of your Divine Son, Who with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Golden Jubilee 
of Belgium’s Christian Trade Unions 


Mser. GIOVANNI Battista MONTINI 


Letter addressed to the president of the Christian Trade Unions of Belgium 
on the occasion of their golden jubilee, June 27, 1954. 


HEN the Secretariat of the Christian Syndicates was established in 

1904 to unite the first Christian trade unions of Belgium, it would 
have appeared rash to imagine that fifty years later this modest organiza- 
tion would embrace almost half the unionized workers of Belgium. Yet on 
June 27 thirty or forty thousand workers, delegated by their comrades, will 
assemble at Ghent, birthplace of Christian trade unionism, under the patron- 
age of His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines. Other members 
of the Belgian episcopacy will also be there. The Sovereign Pontiff, respond- 
ing willingly to your request, is pleased to send you, by my hand, his 
fatherly good wishes. 

The Holy Father has already had occasion to praise your courageous 
efforts to “promote a Christian order in the world of labor.” “That is truly 
the purpose of your organization,” he said in 1949. “It is under this aspect 
that We bless it (Address of Sept. 11, 1949). Today once again this recog- 
nition by the Holy Father constitutes your best reward, at the same time 
that it marks out the course of conduct to which you intend to remain 
faithful. 

It was indeed the purpose of the pioneers of Christian trade unionism 
in Belgium to create in the world of labor an order more conformed to the 
ideal of Christ. Your thought goes out in gratitude to these founders, humble 
workers who, resisting the pressure of rival unions and suffering injuries 
to their material interests, merited by their perseverance the great success of 
these latter years. It was also through fidelity to that ideal that your pre- 
decessors spent themselves prodigally during the past half-century to 
improve the condition of workers, to exact respect for their dignity as 
human persons and to secure for them a more equitable role in the economic 
life of the country. In doing this, they served the Church like sons, testi- 
fying to her true outlook on the world of labor. They made clear to the 
eyes of all that a Christian trade union movement, without ceding any- 
thing to anybody in the just defense of workers, knows how to help them 
in the pursuit of their true destiny, which for them as for everybody else 
is with God. 

Full of gratitude to God for the rich accomplishments of the past, the 
organization over which you preside continues to pursue its work with 
confidence. Surely, today, the complexity of economic affairs and industrial 
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relations often makes it difficult to see clearly what a Christian social 
order requires in the world of labor. On a number of occasions, the Church 
has given precision to its teaching and has formulated timely directives. 
This is not the place to recall them. His Holiness prefers rather to exhort 
you on this day of jubilee to remain completely faithful in your activity 
to the true traditions of trade unionism and, above all, to the authentic 
Christian spirit. 


TASK OF A TRADE UNION 


The proper task of a trade union is to defend in their contractual 
relationships the legitimate interests of workers. Those among you who, 
through the confidence of their comrades, are called upon to act in the 
name of the employes of a concern or the members of a trade should not 
have any other purpose than to serve the interests of the workers within 
the framework of the common good of the economy. Solicitous to obtain 
from all an effective respect for the just liberties of unions, they will 
understand with what care they should avoid compromising them by abusing 
the mandate they hold. And if it is true that labor unions naturally exercise 
an influence on politics and public opinion, the leaders would fail the 
hopes and expectations which an honest and conscientious worker places 
in them if they were to go beyond their proper goal and succumb to the 
pressure of events (See the Address of June 29, 1948). Thanks be to God, 
the members of the Christian Trade Unions of Belgium have known in the 
past, and will know in the future, how to respect the goals of trade-union 
action, uniting in a single will for justice the sense of trade-union duty 
and the defense of their rights. 


FAITH AND PIETY 


To promote a Christian order in the world of labor, it is important 
also to become imbued with a true spirit of faith and of piety. As you your- 
self say in addressing your respects to the Holy Father, it is not sufficient 
to recruit members; it is necessary also, and before ail else, to have strong 
convictions and a Christian manner of life. That is why His Holiness con- 
gratulates you especially on putting in the forefront of your objectives the 
doctrinal and spiritual formation of officers and members, and he rejoices 
to learn that your study sessions, retreats and days of recollection, where 
you benefit from the devotion of your chaplains, are assiduously attended. 

Animated by this supernatural spirit, you will boldly proclaim those 
unshatterable principles without which the world of labor can hope for 
neither stability nor progress. To all you will show the way—on which you 
are now engaged, not without tangible results—which leads to fraternal 
collaboration between workers and employers. And should this ideal of 
peace with justice and charity be contradicted by the harshness of. daily 
life, where so many passions and conflicting interests clash, it is the duty 
of the Catholic unionist to remember always the spirit he preaches. He 
who denounces the injustice of certain conditions of work and of life must 
be on guard against excesses which influence his own judgment and actions. 
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He who loves his fellow workers, to the point even of sacrificing his time 
and sometimes his security in their behalf, must also avoid the baneful 
partialities of the class spirit. He who has recourse to the light of the Gospel 
to direct his actions must not refuse to accept any of the truths of this 
teaching. Let him steep himself in them in order to be for his brother ] 
workers a source of light and inspiration. 

Such is the Christian spirit, which, with the assistance of Our Lord, will 
not cease to animate more and more the members of your organization. 

For the sincerity of your intentions, the Holy Father wishes no proof 
beyond the generous and eloquent gesture by which you have offered to 
the Bishop of Ghent, as a memorial of your anniversary, a new church to 
be built in a workingclass neighborhood with the gifts of workers affiliated 
with the Christian Trade Unions. His Holiness wishes to thank you with A 
all his heart and grants you as a sign of his paternal confidence, and to all 
the members of the Christian Trade Unions of Belgium and to their chap- 
lains, the Apostolic Blessing. 
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